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CHAPTER I. 

HEN in the country, I live much 
alone : and, as I wander over 
downs and commons and through 
lanes with lofty hedges, many 
thoughts come into my mind. I find too the 
fame ones come again and again, and are fpiritual 
companions. At times they infift upon being 
with me, and are refolutely intrufive. I think I 
will defcribe them, that fo I may have more 
maftery over them. Inftead of fuffering them 
to haunt me as vague faces and half-fafliioned 
refemblances, I will make them into diftinia pic- 
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tures, which I can give away, or hang up in my 
room, turning them, if I pleafe, with their faces 
to the wall ; and in fhort be free to do what 
I like with them. 

Ellefmere will then be able to deride them at 
his pleafure ; and fo they will go through the 
alembic of farcafm : Dunsford will have fome- 
thing more to approve, or rebuke ; Lucy fome- 
thing more to love, or to hate. Even my dogs 
and my trees will be the better for this work, 
as when it is done, they will,- perhaps, have a 
more difengaged attention from me. Faithful, 
fteadfaft creatures, both dogs and trees, how 
eafy and charming is your converfe with me 
compared with the eager, exclufive, anxious 
way in which the creations of my own brain, 
who at leaft fhould have fome filial love and 
refpeiSi: for me, infift upon my attention. 

It was a thoroughly Englifli day to-day, 
fombre and quiet, the fky coming clofe to the 
earth, and everything feeming to be of one 
colour. I wandered over the downs, not heed- 
ing much which way I went, and driven by 
one fet of thoughts which of late have had 
great hold upon me. 
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I think often of the hopes of the race here, 
of what is to become of our weftern civiliza- 
tion, and what can be made of if. Others 
may purfue fcience or art, and I long to do fo 
too ; but I cannot help thinking of the ftate and 
fortunes of large malTes of mankind, and hoping 
that thought may do fomething for them. 
After all my cogitations, my mind generally re- 
turns to one thing, the education of the people. 
For want of general cultivation how much in- 
dividual excellence is crippled. Of what avail, 
for example, is it for any one of us to have far^ 
mounted any focial terror, or any fuperftition, 
while his neighbours lie funk in it. His con- 
du£l in reference to them becomes a conftant 
care and burden. 

Meditating upon general improvement, I 
often think a great deal about the climate in 
thefe parts of the world ; and I fee that with- 
out much hufbandry of our means and re- 
fources, it is difficult for us to be anything but 
low barbarians. The difficulty of living at all 
in a cold, damp, deftruftive climate is great. 
Socrates went about with very fcanty clothing, 
and men praife his wifdom in caring fo little 
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for the goods of this life. He ate fparingly, and 
of mean food. That is not the way, I fufpeft, 
that we can make a philofopher here. Thefe 
are people who would deride one for faying 
this, and would contend that it gives too much 
weight to worldly things. But I fufpedl they 
are mifled by notions borrowed from Eaftern 
climates. Here we muft make prudence one 
of the fubftantial virtues. 

One thing though I fee, and that is, that 
there is a quantity of mifplaced labour, of la- 
bour which does not go in ftern conteft with 
the rugged world around us, in the endeavour 
to compel Nature to give us our birthright, but 
in fighting with " ftrong delufions " of all kinds, 
or rather in putting up obftacles which we la- 
borioufly knock down again, in making Chinefe 
mazes between us and objediis we have daily 
need of, and where we fliould have only the 
fhorteft poflible line to go. As I have faid 
elfewhere, half the. labour of the world is pure 
lofs — the work of Sifyphus rolling up ftones 
to come down again inevitably. 

Law, for example, what a lofs is there ; 
of time, of heart, of love, of leifure ! There 
are good men whofe minds are fet upon im- 
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proving the law; but I doubt whether any of 
them are prepared to go far enough. Here 
again we muft hope moft from general im- 
provement of the people. Perhaps though 
fome one great genius will do fomething for us. 
I have often fancied that a man might play the 
part of Brutus in the law. He might fimulate 
madnefs in order to enfure freedom. He might 
make himfelf a great lawyer, rife to eminence 
in the profeffion, and then turn round and fay, 
" I am not going to enjoy this high feat and 
dignity; but intend henceforward to be an ad- 
vocate for the people of this country againft 
the myriad oppreffions and vexations of the 
law. No Chancellorfliips or Chief- Jufticefliips 
for me. I have only pretended to be this flave 
in order that you fhould not fay that I am an 
untried and unpraftical man — that I do not 
underftand your myfteries." 

This of courfe is not the dramatic way in 
which fuch a thing would be done. But there 
is greatnefs enough in the world for it to be 
done. If no lawyer rifes up to fill the place 
which my imagination has afligned for him, we" 
muft hope that Statefmen will do fomething 
for us in this matter, that they will eventually 
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protefl: us (though, hitherto, they never have 
done fo) from lawyers. 

There are many things done nov/ in the law 
at great expenfe by private individuals which 
ought to be done for all by officers of the State. 
It is as if each individual had to make a road for 
himfelf whenever he went out, inftead of ufing 
the King's highway. 

Many of the worft things in the profeffion 
take place low down in it. I am not fure that 
I would not try the plan of having public nota- 
ries with very extenfive fundtions, fubjeiSling 
them to official control. What exclamations 
about freedom we Ihould hear, I dare fay, if 
any large meafure of this kind were propofed ; 
which exclamations and their confequences have 
long been in my mind, a chief obftacle to our 
pofleffing the reality of freedom. What dif- 
ference is it whether I am a flave to my law- 
yer, or fubjedl indiredlly to more official con- 
trol in the changing of my property. I do not 
_know a meaner and fadder portion of a man's 
exiftence, or one more likely to be full of im- 
patient forrow, than that which he fpends in 
waiting at the offices of lawyers. 

It is to be obferved that all fatire falls fliort 
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when aimed againft the praftices in the Law. 
No man can imagine, not Swift himfelf, things 
more fhameful, abfurd and grotefque than the 
things which do take place daily in the Law. 
Satire becomes merely narrative. A modern 
novelift depidls a man ruined by a legacy of a 
thoufand pounds, and fleeping under a four- 
legged table becaufe it reminded him of the 
days when he ufed to fleep in a four-poft bed. 
This laft touch about the bed is humorous, but 
the fubftance of the ftory is dry narrative 
only. 

Thefe evils are not of yefterday, or of this 
Country only : I obferve that the firft Spanifli 
colonifts in "America write home to the Go- 
vernment begging them not to allow lawyers 
to come to the colony. 

At the fame time, we muft not forget how 
many of the evils attributed folely to the pro- 
ceedings of lawyers, refult from the want of 
knowledge of bufinefs in the world in general, 
and its inaptnefs for bufinefs, the anxiety to ar- 
range more and for longer time than is wife or 
poffible, and the occafional trufting of affairs to 
women, who in our country are brought up to 
be utterly incompetent to the management of 
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affairs. Still, with all thefe allowances, and 
taking care to admit, as we muft, if we have 
any fairnefs, that notwithftanding the element 
of chicanery and perverfe fmall-mindednefs in 
which they are involved, there are many ad- 
mirable and very high-minded men to be found 
in all grades of the law, (perhaps a more cu- 
rious inftance of the power of the human being 
to maintain its ftruiSture unimpaired in the 
midft of a hoftile element, than that a man 
ihould be able to abide in a heated oven) ad- 
mitting all thefe extenuating circumftances, we 
muft neverthelefs declare, as I fet out by faying, 
that Law affords a notable example of lofs of 
time, of heart, of love, of leifure.* 

Well, then, as another inftance of mifplaced 
labour, I fuppofe we muft take a good deal 
of what goes on in fchools and colleges, and, 
indeed, in parliaments and other affemblages of 

* Many of the adjunfts and circumftances of the 
Law are calculated to maintain it as a myftery : I allude 
to the uncouth form and fize of deeds, the antiquated 
words, the unufual charafler of hand-writing. Phyfi- 
cians' prefcriptions may have a better effeSt for being 
expreffed myfterioufly, but legal matters cannot furely 
be made too clear, even in the mereft minutiae. 
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men, not to fpeak of the wider wafte of means 
, and labour which prevails in all phylical works 
fuch as buildings, furniture, decorations — and 
not merely wafte but obftru£i:ion, fo that if 
there were a good angel attendant on the hu- 
man race, with power to a.& on earth, it would 
deftroy as faft as made a confiderable portion 
of men's produ£tions as the kindeft thing which 
could be done for man and the beft inftruc- 
tion for him. 

The truth is, we muft confiderably addrefs 
ourfelves to cope with Nature. Here again, 
too, we come to the want of more extended and 
general cultivation, for otherwife we cannot 
fully enjoy or profit by fcientific difcovery. At 
prefent a man in a civilized country is fur- 
rounded by things which are greater than he 
is ; he does not underftand them, cannot re- 
gulate them, cannot mend them. 

This ignorance proceeds in fome refpefls 
from divifion of labour. A man knows how 
to make a pin's head admirably, but is afraid 
to handle or give an opinion upon things which 
he has not daily knowledge of. This applies 
not only to phyfical things, but to law, church, 
ftate, and the arts and fciences generally. 
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After all, the advancement of the world de- 
pends upon the ufe of fmall balances of advan- 
tage over difadvantage, for there is compen- 
fation everywhere and in everything. No one 
difcovery refufcitates the world : certainly no 
phyfical one. Each new good thought, or word, 
or deed, brings its Ihadow with it ; and, as I 
have juft faid, it is upon the fmall balances of 
gain that we get on at all. Often too this oc- 
curs indiredtly, as when moral gains give phy- 
fical gains, and thefe again give room for further 
moral and intelleftual culture. 

Frequently it feems as if the faculties of man 
were not quite adequate as yet to his iituation. 
This is perhaps more to be feen in contem- 
plating individuals, than in looking at mankind 
in general. The individual feems the fport of 
circumftance. When Napoleon invaded Ruffia, 
(the proximate caufe of his downfal) though 
doubtlefs there were very adverfe and unfor- 
tunate circumftances attendant upon that in- 
vafion, yet, upon the whole, it gave a good 
opportunity for working out the errors of the 
man's mind and fyftem. The circumftances 
were not unfair, as we may fay, againft him. 
Moft prolperous men, perhaps I fhould fay 
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moft men, have in the courfe of their lives 
their campaign in Ruffia— w^hen they ftrain 
their fortune to the uttermoft, and often it 
breaks under them. I did not mean anything 
like this when I faid that the individual feems 
the iport of circumftance. Neither did I mean 
that fmall continuous faults and mifdoings have 
confiderable efFeft upon a man, fuch as the 
errors and vices of youth, which are filently 
put down to a man from day to day, like his 
reckoning at an inn. But I alluded to thofe 
very unfortunate concurrences of circum- 
ftances, which moft men's lives will tell them 
of, where a man from fome fmall error or omif- 
fion, from fome flight careleflhefs, or overtruft, 
in thoughtlefs innocence or inexperience, gets 
entangled in a web of adverfe circumftances 
which will be company for him on fleeplefs 
nights and anxious days throughout a large part 
of his life. Were fuccefs in life (morally or 
phyfically) the main obje6t here, it certainly 
would feem as if a little more faculty in man 
were fadly needed. A fimilar thing occurs often 
to the body, when a man, from fome fmall 
mifchance or overfight, lays the beginning of 
a difeafe which fhall deprefs and enfeeble him 
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while he fojourns upon earth. And it feems, 
when he looks back, as if fuch a little thing 
would have faved him : if he had not croffed 
over the road, if he had not gone to fee his 
friend on that particular day, if the duft had 
not been fo unpleafant on that occaflon, the 
whole courfe of his life would have been dif- 
ferent. Living, as we do, in the midft of 
ftern gigantic Laws which crufh every thing 
down that comes in their way, which know 
no excufes, admit of no fmall errors, never fend 
a man back to learn his leflbn and try him 
again, but are as inexorable as Fate — living I 
fay with fuch creatures about us (unfeen too 
for the moft part) it does feem as if the facul- 
ties of man were hardly as yet adequate to his 
fituation here. 

Such confiderations as the above tend to 
charity and humility ; and they point alfo to the 
exiftence of a future ftate. 

As regards charity, for example, a man might 
extend to others the ineffable tendernefs which 
he has for fome of his own fins and errors, be- 
caufe he knows the whole hiftory of them; 
and though, taken at a particular point, they 
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appear very large and very black, he knew 
them in their early days when they were play- 
fellows inftead of tyrant demons. There are 
others which he cannot fo well fmooth over, 
becaufe he knows that in their cafe inward pro- 
clivity coincided with outward temptation ; 
and, if he is a juft man, he is well aware that 
if he had not erred here, he would have erred 
there ; that experience, even at famine price, 
was neceflaiy for him in thofe matters. But, in 
confidering the mifdoings and misfortunes of 
others, he may as well begin at leaft by thinking 
that they are of the clafs which he has found 
from his own experience to contain a larger 
amount of what we call ill- fortune than of any- 
thing like evil difpofition. For time and chance, 
fays the Preacher, happen to all men. 

Thus I thought in my walk this dull and 
dreary afternoon, till the rifmg of the moon 
and the return from fchool of the children 
with their fatchels coming over the down 
warned me, too, that it was time to return 
home : and fo, trying not to think any more 
of thefe things, I looked at the bare beech 
trees, ftill beautiful, and the dull fheep-ponds 
fcattered here and there, and thought that the 
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country even in winter and in thefe northern 
regions, like a great man in adverfity and juft 
difgrace, was ftill to be looked at with hope- 
ful tendernefe, even if, in the man's cafe, there 
muft alfo be fomewhat of reipeftful condem- 
nation. As I neared home I comforted myfelf, 
too, by thinking that the inhabitants of funnier 
climes do not know how winning and joyful is 
the look of the chimney-tops of our homes in 
the midft of what to them would feem moft 
defolate and dreary. 



CHAPTER II. 




SUPPOSE it has happened to 
moft men who obferve their 
thoughts at all, to notice how 
fome expreffion returns again and 
again in the courfe of their meditations, or, 
indeed, of their bufinefs, forming as it were a 
refrain to all they think, or do, for any given 
day. Sometimes, too, this refrain has no par- 
ticular concern with the thought or bufinefs of 
the day ; but feems as if it belonged to fome 
under-current of thought and feeling. This at 
leaft is what I experienced to-day myfelf, being 
haunted by a bit of old Spanifli poetry, which 
obtruded itfelf, fometimes inopportunely, fome- 
times not fo, in the midft of all my work or 
play. The words were thefe. 

" Q_uan prefto fe va el placer, 
Como defpues de acordado 
Da dolor ; 
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Como, al nueftro parecer, 
Qualquiera tiempo pafado 
Fue mejor. 

How quickly paffes pleafure away, 
How after being granted 

It gives pain ; 
How in our opinion 
Any paft time 

Was better (than that we paffed in pleafure) . 

It was not that I agreed with the fentiment, 
except as applied to vicious pleafure, being 
rather of Sydney Smith's mind, that the re- 
membrance of paft pleafure is prefent pleafure ; 
but I fuppofe the words chimed in with re- 
flexions on the paft which formed the under 
current of my thoughts, as I went through the 
wood of beeches which bounded my walk to- 
day. 

A critique had juft been fent me of fome 
literary produdtion, in which the reviewer was 
very gracious in noticing the calmnefs and 
moderation of the author. " Ah my friend," 
thought I to myfelf, " how differently you 
would write if you did but know the man as 
I do, and were aware what a fierce fellow he 
is with all his outward fmoothnefs, hardly ruling 
at times thoughts which are anything but calm 
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and moderate, yet ftruggling to be juft, and 
knowing that violence is always lofs ! " 

From that I went on to confider how in- 
tenfe is the lonelinefs for the moft part of any 
man who endeavours to think— like the Nile 
wandering on through a defert Country, with 
no tributary ftreams to cheer and aid it, and to 
be loft in fympathy with its main current. In 
politics, for example, fuch a man will have too 
affeftionate a regard for the people to be a 
democrat; he would as foon leave his own 
children without guidance : and, on the other 
hand, he will have too great a regard for merit; 
and fitnefs to be an ariftocrat. He will find no 
one plank to walk up and down confiftently ; 
and will be always looking beyond meafures 
which fatisfy other men ; and feeing perhaps 
that as regards politics themfelves, greater 
things are to be done out of them than in them. 

I was filent in thought for a moment, and 
then my refrain came back again — 

" Qualquiera tiempo pafado 
Fue mejor." 

And in a moment I went back, not to the plea- 

fures, but to the ambitious hopes and projects 

c 
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of youth. And when a man does refleft upon 
the ambitions which are as charafteriftic of that 
period of life as recklefs courage or elaftic ftep, 
and finds that at each ftage of his journey fince, 
fome hope has dropped ofF as too burdenfome, 
or too romantic, till at laft it is enough for him 
to carry only himfelf at all upright in this trou- 
blefome world — what thoughts come back upon 
him ! How he meditates upon his own errors 
and fliortcomings, and fees that he has had not 
only the hardnefs, oilinefs, and imperturbability, 
of the world to contend with ; but that he him- 
felf has generally been his worft antagonift. 

In this mood, I might have thrown myfelf 
upon the mound under a great beech tree that 
was near, the king of the woods, and uttered 
many lamentations : but, infliead of doing any- 
thing of the kind, I walked fedately by it ; for, 
as we go on in life, we find we cannot afford 
excitement, and we learn to be parfimonious in 
our emotions. Again I muttered, 

" C^ualquiera tiempo pafado 
Fue mejor." 

And I threw forward thefe words into the fu- 
ture, as if I were already blaming any tendency 
to unneceflary emotion. 
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I entered now into another vein of thought, 
confidering that kind Nature would not allow a 
man to be fo very wife, nor for the fake of any 
good he might do to others, permit him to for- 
feit the benefit he muft derive from his own 
errors, failures, and fliortcomings. You may 
mean well, flie fays, and you might expert that 
I ihould give you extraordinary furtherance, and 
not fufter you to be plagued with drawbacks 
and errors of your own, that fo you might do 
your work undifturbed : but I love you too well 
for that. I facrifice no one child for the benefit 
of the reft. You all muft learn humility. 

I felt the truth of thefe words, and thereupon 
gave myfelf up to more cheerful thoughts ^ 
How much cheerfulnefs there is by the way in 
humility. I liftened to the cuckoo in the woods, 
hearing his tirefome but welcome noife for the 
firft time in the year, and I looked out for the 
wild flowers that were juft begiiining to fliow 
themfelves, and thought that, from the names 
of flowers, it is evident that, in former days, poets 
and fcholars muft have lived in the country and 
looked well at Nature. Elfe how came all thefe 
pi£turefque and poetical names, " love in idle- 
nefs," " Venus's looking-glafs," and fuch like. 
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muft infert fomething of his own which is 
clearly wrong. This I thought is the way of 
moft tranflation, and I might add, of moft por- 
trait-painting and nearly all criticifm. And it 
occurred to me that the written hiftory of the 
world was very like the prints of this frefco — 
namely, a clear account, a good deal of it ut- 
terly wrong, of what at firfl: hand is confider- 
ably obliterated, and which, except in minds 
of the higheft power of imagination, to be a 
clear conception can hardly be a juft one. 

And, then, carrying my application ftill fur- 
ther to the moft important of all hiftories, I 
thought how the fimple majefty of the original 
tranfaftion had probably fuffered a like mifcon- 
ception, from the fading of the material narra- 
tive, and ftill more from the weak inventions of 
thofe who could not reprefent accurately, and 
were impatient of any dimnefs (to their eyes) 
in the divine original. 

I often fancy how I fliould like to direft the 
intelleftual efforts of men : and, if I had the 
power, how frequently I fliould direft them to 
thofe great fubjefts in metaphyfics and theology 
which now men fliun. 
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What patient labour and what intelleftual 
power is often beftowed in coming to a decifion 
on any caufe which involves much worldly pro- 
perty. Might there not be fome great hearing 
of any of the intelleftual and fpiritual difficul- 
ties which befet the paths of all thoughtful 
men in the prefent age ? 

Church queftions, for example, feem to re- 
quire a vaft inveftigatidn. As it is, a book or 
pamphlet is put forward on one fide, then 
another on the other fide, and fomehow the op- 
pofing facSs and arguments feldom come into 
each other's prefence. And thus truth fuftains 
great lofs. 

My own opinion is, if I can venture to fay 
that I have an opinion, that what we ought to 
feek for is a church of the utmofl width of doc- 
trine, and with the mofl beautiful expreffion 
that can be devifed for that doilrine — the moft 
beautiful expreffion, I mean, in words, in deeds, 
in fculpture and in facred fong ; which fhould 
have a fimple eafy grandeur in its proceedings 
that fhould pleafe the elevated and poetical 
mind, charm the poor, and yet not lie open to 
juft cavilling on the part of thofe fbmewhat 
hard, intelledual worfhippers who mufl have a 
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reafon for everything ; which fhould have vita- 
lity and growth in it ; and which fhould attraft 
and not repel thofe who love truth better than 
any creature. 

Pondering thefe things in the filence of the 
downs, I at laft neared home ; and found that 
the refult of all my thoughts was that any 
would-be teacher muft be contented and hum- 
ble, or try to be fo, in his efforts of any kind ; 
and that if the great queflions can hardly be 
determined by man (divided too as he is from 
his brother in all ways) he mufl flill try and do 
what he can on lower levels, hoping ever for 
more infight, and looking forward to the know- 
ledge which may be gained by death. 




CHAPTER III. 

O-DA Y, as the weather was cold 
and boifterous, I could only walk 
under Ihelter of the yew hedge 
in my garden, which feme gra- 
cious predeceflbr (all honour to him!) planted 
to keep ofF the dire north-weft winds, and 
which, I fear, unlefs he was a very hardy plant 
himfelf, he did not live long enough to profit 
much by. Being fo near home, my thoughts 
naturally took a domeftic turn ; and I vexed 
myfelf by thinking that I had received no letter 
from my little boy. This was owing to the 
new poft-office regulations which did not allow 
letters to go out from country places, or be de- 
livered at fuch places, on a Sunday. Oh thofe 
wicked Borgias, faid I to myfelf, how much 
we have to blame them for ! To be fure, I 
know pretty well what the letter would be. 
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" I hope you are well papa and I fend you 
" my love and I have got a kite and uncle 
" George's dog is very fierce. His name is 
" Nero which was a roman emperor nearly 
" quite white only he has got two black fpots 
" juft over his nofe And I fend my love to 
" mamma and the children and I am your own 
" little boy and affefliionate fon, 

" Leonard Milverton." 

Not a very important, certainly not a very 
artiftic, produftion this letter, but ftill it has its 
intereft for the foolifli paternal mind, and I 
fhould like to have received it to-day. It is 
greatly owing to thofe Borgias that I have not 
received this letter. Moft of my neighbours ima- 
gine that their little petitions were the fole caufe 
of thefe Poft-oiEce regulations ; but I beg to 
go fomewhat further back, and I come to Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, and lay a great deal of the 
blame on him. The pendulous folly of man- 
kind ofcillates as far in this dire£Kon as it has 
come from that ; and an abfurd Puritan is only 
a correlative to a wicked Pope. 

From fuch reflexions, I fell to confidering 
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Puritanifm generally, and I am afraid I came to 
a different conclufion from that which would 
have been popular at any of the late public 
meetings; but then I confole myfelf by an 
aphorifm of Ellefmerc's, who is wont to re- 
mark, " How exactly proportioned to a man's 
ignorance of the fubjeft is the noife he makes 
about it at a public meeting." Knowledge 
brings doubts and exceptions and limitations 
which, though occafionally fome aids to truth, 
are all hindrances to vigorous ftatement. 

But to go back to what I thought about Pu- 
ritanifm — for I endeavoured to methodize my 
thoughts, and the following is the courfe they 
took. 

What are the obje£ts of life, as far as re- 
gards this world? Its firft wants, I anfwer, 
namely food and raiment. What befides ? 
Marrying and the rearing of children ; and, in 
general, the cultivation of the affeftions. So 
fer Puritans would agree with us. 

But fuppofe all thefe things to be tempered 
with gaiety and feftivity : what element of 
wickednefs has necejfarily entered ? None that 
I can perceive. Self-indulgence takes many 
forms ; and we fhould bear in mind that there 
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may be a fullen fenfuality as well as a gay 
one. 

But the truth is, there is a fecret belief 
amongft fome men that God is difpleafed with 
man's happinefs ; and in confequence they 
flink about creation, afhamed and afraid to en- 
joy any thing. 

They anfwer, we do not obje£t to rational 
pleafures. 

But who, my good people, fhall exactly de^ 
fine rational pleafures ? You are pleafed with 
a flower ; to cultivate flowers is what you call 
a rational pleafure : there are people, however, 
to whom a flower is fomewhat infipid, but they 
perhaps dote upon mufic, which, however, is 
unfortunately not one of your rational pleafures 
— chiefly, as I believe, becaufe it is mainly a 
focial one. Why is there any thing necejfarily 
wrong in focial pleafures ? Certainly fome of the 
mofl: dangerous vices, fuch as pride, are found 
to flourifh in folitude with more vigour than in 
fociety : and a man may be deadly avaricious 
who has never even gone out to a tea-party. 

Once I happened to overhear a dialogue 
fomewhat fimilar to that which Charles Lamb, 
perhaps, only feigned to hear. I was travelling 
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in a railway carriage with a moft precife-looking 
formal perfon, the Arch-Quaker, if there be 
fuch a perfon. His countenance was very noble, 
or rather had been fo, before it was frozen up. 
He faid nothing : I felt a great refpeft for him. 
At laft his mouth opened. I liftened with at- 
tention : I had hitherto lived with foolifli, gad- 
about, dinner-eating, dancing people ; now I 
was going to hear the words of retired wifdom; 
when he thus addrefled his young daughter fit- 
ting oppofite, " Haft thee heard how South- 
amptons went lately ? " (in thofe days South- 
weftern Railway Ihares were called Southamp- 
tons) and flie replied, with like gravity, giving 
him fome information that fhe had picked up 
about Southamptons yefterday evening. 

I leant back rather fickened as I thought 
what was probably the daily talk and the daily 
thoughts in that family, from which I conjec- 
tured all amufement was baniflied fave that 
Qonnefted with intenfe money-getting. 

Well, but exclaims the advocate of Puritan- 
ifm, I do not admit that my clients, on abjur- 
ing the pleafures of this world, fall into pride, 
or fallen fenfuality, or intenfe money-getting. 
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They only fecure to thetnfelves more time for 
works of charity and for the love of God. 

You are an adroit advocate, and are careful, 
by not pufliing your cafe too far, to give me 
the leaft poflible room for reply. They fecure 
to themfelves more time for thefe good works 
you fay. Do they do them ? But the truth is, 
in order to meet your remark and to extradl the 
good there is in it, I muft begin by faying that 
Puritanifm, as far as it is an abnegation of felf, 
is good, or may be fo. But this is moft furely 
the cafe, when it turns its fufFerings and priva- 
tions to utility. It has always appeared to me 
that there is fo much to be done in this world, 
that all felf-inflicfted fufFering which cannot be 
turned to good account for others, is a lofs — a 
lofs, if you may fo exprefs it, to the fpiritual world. 

The Puritanifm which I objeft to is that 
which avoids fome pleafure, and exhaufts in in- 
jurious comment and attack upon other people 
the leifure and force of mind it has gained by 
its abftinence from the pleafure. 

I can underftand and fympathize with the 
man who fays " I enjoy feftivity, but I cannot 
go to the feaft I am bidden to to-night, for 
there are fick people who muft be firft attended 
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to." But I do not love the man who ftays 
away from the feaft and employs his leifure in 
delivering a four difcourfe on the wickednefs of 
the others who are invited to the feaft, and who 
go to it. 

Moreover this cenforioufnefs is not only a 
fin, but the inventor of many fins. Indeed the 
manufadiure of fins is fo eafy a manufacture, 
that I am convinced men could readily be per- 
fuaded that it was wicked to ufe the left leg as 
much as the right ; whole congregations would 
only permit themfelves to hop ; and, what is 
more to our prefeht point, would confider that, 
when they walked in the ordinary fafiiion, they 
were committing a deadly fin. Now I fiiould 
not think that the man who were to invent 
this fin would be a benefacSlor to the human 
race. 

You often hear in a town, or village, a bit 
of domeftic hiftory which feems at firft to mili- 
tate againft what I have been faying, but is in 
reality very confiftent with it. The ftory is of 
fome poor man, and is apt to run thus. He 
began to frequent the alehoufe ; he fought out 
amufements ; there was a neighbouring fair 
where he firft fliowed his quarrelfome difpofi- 
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tion ; then came worfe things ; and now here he 
is in prifon. Yes, I fhould reply, he frequented 
with a ftealthy Ihame thofe places which you, 
who would ignore all amufement, have fuffered 
to be mofl: coarfe and demoralizing. All along 
he had an exaggerated notion of the blame 
that he was juftly liable to from his firft fteps 
in the downward path : the truth unfortunately 
is, that you go a long way to make a fmall error 
into a fin, when you mifcall it fo. I would 
not, therefore, have a Clergyman talk of the 
alehoufe as if it were the pit of Acheron. On 
the contrary, I would have him acknowledge 
thkt, confidering the warmth and cheerfulnefs 
to be found in the fanded parlour of the village 
inn, it is very natural that men Ihould be apt 
to frequent it. I would have him, however, 
go on to fliow what frequenting the alehoufe 
moftly leads to, and how the labourer's home 
might be made to rival the alehoufe : and I 
would have him help to make it fo, or, in fome 
way to provide fome fubflitute for the alehoufe. 
The evils of competition are very confider- 
able, and many people in thefe times hold up 
competition as the great monfter evil of the 
age. I do not know how that may be ; but I 
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am fure that the competition there is in the 
way of puritanical demonftration is very inju- 
rious to fmcerity. This, competition is the 
child of fear. A is afraid that his neighbour 
B will not think well of him, becaufe he (A) 
does or permits fomething which C, another 
neighbour, will not allow in his houfe. Surely 
this is little elfe than mere man-worfliip. It puts 
one in mind of the ftory of that congregation 
of the Church of England who begged their 
Clergyman to give them longer fermons — not 
that they were fond of long difcourfes — but 
that they might not always be out of church 
before fome neighbouring congregation of Wet 
leyans or Independents, 

Returning to the imaginary advocate for Pu- 
ritanifm who faid that it. fecured more time for 
works of charity and for the love of God. 

I do not know whether other people's ob- 
fervation will tally with mine ; but, as far as I 
have obferved, it appears to me that charity 
requires the fterneft labour and the moft anxious 
thought ; that, in fliort, it is one of the moft 
difficult things in the world, and is not alto- 
gether a matter for leifure hours. This re- 
mark applies to the more ferious fundlions of 

D 
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charity. But, we muft remember, that the 
whole of charity is not comprifed in cartying 
about gifts to one another, or, to fpeak more 
generally, in remedying the material evils fuf- 
fered by thofe around us ; elfe life would in- 
deed be a dreaty affair ; but there are exquifite 
little charities to be performed in reference to 
focial pleafures. 

Then, as to the love of God, I do not ven- 
ture to fay much upon fo folemn a theme ; but 
it does occur to me, that we Ihould talk and 
think vety humbly about our capacity in mat- 
ters fo much above us. At any rate I do not 
fee why the love of God ihould withdraw us 
largely from oiu: fellow-man. That love we 
believe was greateft in Him who graced with his 
prefence the marriage feaft at Cana in Galilee ; 
who was never known to fhun or to ignore the 
exiftence of the vicious ; and to whom, more 
than to all other teachers, the hypocrite feems 
to have been particularly odious. 

But there is another vety important confi- 
deration to be weighed by thofe who are fearful 
of encouraging amufements, efpecially amongft 
their poorer brethren. What are the gene- 
rality of people to do, or to think of, for a 
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confiderable portion of each day, if they are not 

allowed to bufy themfelves with fome form 

of recreation ? Here is this infinite creature, 

man, who looks before and after, whofe fwift- 

nefs of thought is fuch, even among the dulleft 

of the fpecies, as would perhaps aftonifh the 

brighteft, who are apt to imagine that none 

think but themfelves ; and you fancy that he 

can be quite contented with providing warmth 

and food for himfelf and thofe he has to love 

and cherifli. Food and warmth ! content with 

that ! not he : and we fhould greatly defpife him 

if he could be. Why is it that in all ages 

fmall towns and remote villages have foftered 

little malignities of all kinds ? The true anfwer 

is, that people will backbite one another to any 

extent rather than not be amufed. Nay, fo 

ftrong is this delire for fomething to go on that 

may break the monotony of Hfe, that people, 

not otherwife ill-natured, are pleafed with the 

misfortune of their neighbours, folely becaufe it 

gives fomething to think of, fomething to talk 

about. They imagine how the principal ailors 

and fufFerers concerned in the misfortune will 

bear it ; what they will do ; how they will look : 

and fo the dull byftander forms a fort of drama 

for himfelf. He would, perhaps, be told that 
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it is wicked for him to go to luch an entertain- 
ment : he makes one out for himfelf, not al- 
ways innocently. 

You hear Clergymen in country parilhes de- 
nouncing the ill-nature of their parifliioners : it 
is in vain : the better fort of men try to a£l up 
to what they are told ; but really it is fo dull in 
the parifli, that a bit of fcandal is welcome to 
the heart. Thefe poor people have nothing to 
think about ; nature fliows them comparatively 
little, as art and fcience have not taught them 
to look behind the fcenes, or even at the fcenes ; 
literature they know nothing of; they cannot 
have goffip about the men of the paft (which is 
the moft innocent kind of goflip) in other words, 
read and difcufs hiftory ; they have no delicate 
handiwork to amufe them ; in fliort, talk they 
muft, and talk they will, about their neigh- 
bours, whofe goings-on are a perpetual puppet- 
fhow to them. 

But, to fpeak more gravely, man, even the 
moft fluggifh-minded man, craves amufement 
of fome kind ; and his wifer and more powerful 
brethren will fliow their wifdom, or their want 
of it, in the amufements they contrive for him. 

We need not be afraid that in England any 
art or innocent amufement will be cultivated too 
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much. The genius of the people, though kindly, 
is fevere. And that is why there is fo much lefs 
danger of their being injured, if any one is, by 
recreation. Cyrus kept the Lydians tame, we 
are told, by allowing them to cultivate mufic ; 
the Greeks were perhaps prevented from be- 
coming dominant by a cultivation of many arts ; 
but the Anglo-Saxons, like the Romans, can 
afford to cultivate art and recreations of all 
kinds. Such purfuits will not tame them too 
much. To contend, occafionally, againft the 
bent (of the genius, or the circumftances, of a 
people, is one of the great arts of ftatefmanlhip. 
The fame thing which is to be dreaded in one 
place is to be cultivated in another : here a 
poifon, there an antidote. 

The above is what I thought in reference to 
Puritanifm during my walk this evening: then 
by a not uneafy diverflon of mind, I turned to 
another branch of fmall perfecutions — fmall do 
I call them ? perhaps they are the greatefl: that 
are endured, certainly the moft vexatious. I 
mean all that is perpetrated by the tyranny of 
the weak. 

This is a mofi: fertile fubjedl and has been 
nearly negleiSled. Weak is a relative term : 
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whenever two people meet, one is compara- 
tively weak and the other ftrong ; the relation 
between them is often fuppofed to imply this. 
Taking fociety in general, there is a certain 
weaknefs of the kind I mean, attributable to the 
fick, the fpoilt, the ill-tempered, the unfortu^ 
nate, the aged, women, and the clergy. Now 
I venture to fay, there is no obfervant man of 
the world who has lived to the age of thirty, 
who has not feen numerous inftances of fevere 
tyranny exercifed by perfons belonging to one 
or other of thefe clafles ; and which tyranny has 
been eftabliflied, continued and endured, folely 
by reafon of the weaknefs, real or fuppofed, of 
the perfons exercifing it. Talking once with a 
thoughtful man on this fubjefl:, he remarked to 
me, that of courfe the generous fuffered much 
from the tyranny I was fpeaking of, as the 
ftrength of it was drawn from their ftrength. 
It might be compared to an evil government of 
a rich people, in which their riches furnifhed 
forth abundant armies wherewith to opprefs the 
fiibjeft. 

In quiet times this tyranny is very great. I 
have often thought whether it was not one very 
confiderable compenfation for rude hard times, 
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or times of dire alarm, that domeftic tyranny 
was then probably lefs fevere : and among the 
various forms of domeftic tyranny none occu- 
pies a more diftinguifhed place than this of the 
tyranny of the weak over the ftrong. 

If you come to analyfe it, it is a tyranny ex- 
ercifed by playing upon the good-nature, the 
fear of refponlibility, the dread of adling fel- 
fiflily, the horror of giving pain, prevalent among 
good and kind peqple. They often know that 
it is a tremendous tyranny they are fuiFering 
under, and they do not feel it the lefs becaufe 
they are confenting parties. 

Meditating fometimes upon the refults of this 
tyranny, I have thought to myfelf what is to 
flop it : in a ftate of further developed Chrif- 
tianity, there is only more room for it. And 
then this ftrange, but perhaps juft, idea came 
into my mind, that this tyranny would fall away 
in a ftate of clearer knowledge fuch as might 
accompany another ftate of being ; for then, 
the fecrets of men's hearts not being profoundly 
concealed by filence, or by ipeech, it Would be 
feen what the fufferers thought of thefe tyran- 
nous proceedings ; and the tyrants would fhrink 
back, abaflied at the enormity of their requi- 
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When we talk of 

" The ills that laws or kings can caufe or cure," 

our thoughts refer only to the functions of di- 
re(St and open government; but the laws 
which regulate the intercourfe of fociety, public 
opinion, and in Ihort that almoft impalpable 
code of thought and aftion which grows up in 
a very eafy fafhion amongft man and man and is 
clothed with none of the ordinary drefs of 
power, may yet be the fubtleft and often the 
fterneft defpotifm. 

It is a flrange fancy of mine, but I cannot 
help wifliing we could move for returns, as their 
phrafe is in parliament, for the fufFering caufed 
in any one day, or other period of time, through- 
out the world, to be arranged under certain 
heads; and we fhould then fee what the 
world has occafion to fear moft. What a 
large amount would come under the heads of 
unreafonable fear of others, of miferable quarrels 
amongft relations upon infinitefimally fmall fub- 
je£ts, of imaginary flights, of undue cares, of 
falfe fliames, of abfolute mifunderftandings, of 
unneceflary pains to maintain credit or reputa- 
tion, of vexation that w^e cannot make others 
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of the fame mind with ourfelves. What a 
wonderful thing it would be to fee fet down in 
figures, as it were, how ingenious we are in 
plaguing one another. My own private opin- 
ion is, that the difcomfort caufed by injudicious 
drefe worn entirely in deference, as it has be- 
fore been remarked, to the moft foolifli of man- 
kind, in fe.£t to the tyrannous majority, would 
outweigh many an evil that founded very big. 

Tefted by thefe perfedl returns, which I 
imagine might be made by the angelic world, 
if they regard human affairs, perhaps our every- 
day {having, fevere fhirt-collars and other ridicu- 
lous garments are equivalent to a great Euro- 
pean war once in feven years ; and we fliouM 
find that women's ftays did about as much harm, 
i. e. caufed as much fufFering, as an occafional 
peftilence — fay, for inftance, the cholera. We 
fhould find perhaps that the vexations arifing 
from the income-tax were nearly equal to thofe 
caufed amongft the lame clafs of fufFerers by 
the ill-natured things men fancy have been laid 
behind their backs : and perhaps the whole 
burden and vexation refulting from the aggre- 
gate of the refpeftive national debts of that un- 
thrifty family, the European race, the whole 
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burden and vexation I fay, do not come up to 
the aggregate of annoyances inflifted in each 
locality^by the one ill-natured perfon who ge- 
nerally infefts each little village, pariih, houfe, 
or community. 

There is no knowing what ftrange compari- 
fons and difcoveries I fhould in my fancy have 
been led to — perhaps that the love, faid to be 
inherent in the fofter fex, of having the laft 
word, caufes as much mifchief as all the tor- 
nadoes of the Tropics ; or that the vexation 
inflicSed by fervants on their mafters by afluring 
them that fuch and fuch duties do not belong 
to their place, is equivalent to all the fufferings 
that have been caufed by mad dogs fince the 
world began. But my meditations were fud- 
denly interrupted and put to flight by a noife, 
which in defcribing afterwards in-doors, in fome- 
what high-flown terms, I faid caufed a difmay 
like that which would l^ave been felt if, negledt- 
ful of the proper periods in hiftory, the Huns, 
the Vandals and the Vifigoths, in fait the un- 
ruly population of the world, had combined to- 
gether and ruflied down upon fome quiet,orderly 
cathedral town. 

In fliort, the children of my neighbours re- 
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turning from fchool had dafhed into my field, 
their main defire being to behold an arranged 
heap of ftones and brick-bats which, after 
being diligently informed of the faft federal 
times by my fon Leonard, I had learnt was a 
houfe he had lately built. 

There is a fort of freemafonry among chil- 
dren ; for thefe knew at once that this heap of 
ftones was a houfe, and danced round it with 
delight as a great work of art. Now, do you 
fuppofe, to come back to the original fubje£t of 
my meditations to-day, that the grown-up 
child does not want amufement, when you fee 
how greedy children are of it ? Do not imagine 
we grow out of that ; we difguife ourfelves by 
various folemnities ; but we have none of us loft 
the child-nature yet. 

I was glad to fee how m^rry the children 
could be though looking fo blue and cold, and 
ftill more pleafed to find that my prefence did 
not fcare them away, and that they have no 
grown-up feeling as yet about treipafling : I 
fled, however, frfim the noife into more quiet 
quarters, and broke up the train of reflexions 
of which I now give thefe outlines, hoping they 
may be of ufe to fome one. 




CHAPTER IV. 




UCH retrofpeft is not a very fafe 
or a very wife thing : ftill there 
are times when a man may do well 
to look back upon his paft life and 
endeavour to take a comprehenfive view of it. 
And whether fuch retrofpeft is wife or not, it 
cannot be avoided, as our reveries muft fome- 
times turn upon that one life, our own, refpeft- 
ing which we have a great number of iafts 
very interefting to us and thoroughly within 
our ken. The procefs is curioufly different 
from that purfued by Alnafchar in the Arabian 
Nights, who with an imaginary fpurn, alas too 
well interpreted by a real gefture, difpofed at 
once of all his fplendid fortunes gained in re- 
verie. In this procefs of retrofpeftion many 
find that the fpurn is real as well as the fatal 
gefture which realized it, only both have been 
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adminiftered by the rude world inftead of by 
themfelves ,• the fragments of their broken pot- 
tery lie around them ; and, going back to fond 
memories of the paft, they have to reconftrudl 
the original reverie — the dream of their youth — 
the proud purpofe of their manhood — how ful- 
filled ! 

Walking up and down amidft the young 
fir-trees in the little plantation to the north- 
eaft of the garden, and, occafionally, with all 
the intereft of a young planter, flopping in front 
of a particular tree and inlpefting. this year's 
growth, I got into fuch a train of retrofpedt as 
I have juft fpoken of; and from that, by a 
procefe which will be vifible to the reader, was 
foon led into thoughts about the future. 

I pidtured to myfelf a defcendant of mine, a 
man of dilapidated fortune but ftill owning this 
houfe and garden. The few adjoining fields 
he will long ago have parted with. But he 
loves the place, having been brought up here 
by his fad gentle mother, and having lived here 
with his young fitter, then a rapturous imagi- 
native girl, his companion and delight. Through 
the fmallnefs of their fortune and confequently 
the narrow circle of their acquaintances, flie 
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will have married a man totally unfit for her ; 
the romance of her nature has turned fome- 
what four; and, though occafionally high- 
minded, flie is very peevifli now, and is no 
longer the companion that flie w^as to her 
brother. He juft remembers his father pacing 
with difturbed ftep under thefe trees which 
I am now walking about. He recolle6l:s be- 
fore his father's death how eagerly the fond 
wife ufed to waylay and open large packets 
which flie would not always bring to the dying 
man's bed. He now knows them to have 
been law papers : and when he thinks of thefe 
things, he utters harfli words about the ini- 
quity of the law in England ; and fays fome- 
thing about law growing in upon a felling eftate 
like fungus upon old and failing wood. 

Thefe things are now long paft : they oc- 
curred in his childhood. His mother is dead 
and lies in that quiet church-yard in the wood, 
where, if I miftake not, one of his anceftors 
will alfo have found a peaceful refting-place. 
The houfe has fully partaken of the falling for- 
tunes of its fucceffive owners. The furniture 
is too old and worn for any new comer to be 
tempted to occupy, the houfe ; and the little 
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garden is let to a market-gardener; Straw- 
berries will grow then on the turf where I am 
now walking, and which John, after mowing 
twice in the week and having fpent all his time 
in its vicinity from working-day morning till 
working-day night, comes to look at on a Sun- 
day, and with his hands in his pockets and him- 
felf arrayed in a waiftcoat too bright almoft to 
behold, furveys intently, as if it were one of 
the greateft produSs of human invention. And 
John need not be afhamed of this fingle-minded 
delight in his work, for, though it is nothing 
remarkable in England, the whole continent of 
Europe does not probably afford fuch a well- 
Ihaven bit of grafs : and, as for our love of gar- 
dens, it is the laft refuge of art in the minds and 
fouls of many Engliflimen : if we did not care for 
gardens, I hardly knowwhat in the way of beauty 
we fhould care for. Well, this has all ceafed 
by that time to be pleafure-garden, and I fear 
to think of the profene cabbages which will 
then occupy this trim velvety little fpot. I 
hope that poor John from no diftant place will 
behold the profanation.- 

I have lingered on thefe details ; but I muft 
now bring my diftant defcendant nearer to us. 

E 
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He will live in fome large town getting his 
bread in a humble way, and will fometimes 
fteal down here, pretending to want to know 
whether any body has applied to take the tumble- 
down place. That is what he fays to his wife 
(for of courfe being fo poor this foolifli Milver- 
ton has married) but fhe underftands him better 
than to be deceived by that. 

He -has juft made one of thefe excurfions, 
having, for economy's fake and a wifli to avoid 
the neighbours, got out at a ftation ten miles 
off (our cathedral town) and walked over to 
his houfe. It is evening, and he has juft ar- 
rived. Tired as he is, he takes a turn round 
the garden, and after a long-drawn figh which 
I know well the words for, he enters the houfe. 
The market gardener lives in it, and his wife 
takes care of the matter's rooms. She has 
lighted a fire : the fmoke hardly afcends, but 
ftill there is warmth enough to call out much 
of the latent dampnefs of the apartment. The 
things about him are fomewhat cheerlefs cer- 
tainly, but he would notwifli them to be other- 
wife. They would be very inharmonious if 
they were. During his meagre fupper, he is 
entertained with an account of the repairs that 
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muft be looked to. The water comes in here, 
and part of the wall has fallen down there ; and 
farmer Smith fays (the coarfe woman need not 
have repeated the veiy words) that if Mr. Mil- 
verton is too poor to mend his own fence, he, 
farmer Smith, muft do it himfelf. Patiently the 
poor man appears to attend to all this, but is 
thinking all the while of his pale mother, and of 
his wondering, as a child, why {he never ufed 
to look up when horfe or man went by as flie 
fat working at that bay window, and getting 
his clothes ready for fchool. 

At laft the market-gardener's wife, little at- 
tended to, bounces out of the room ; and her 
abrupt departure roufes my diftant defcendant 
to think of ways and means. And here I can- 
not help, as if I were prefent at the reverie, 
breaking in and faying, " Do not cut down 
that yew tree in the back garden, the ftately 
well-grown one which was an ancient tree in 
my time." But no,, upon fecond thoughts,, I 
will fay nothing of the kind. - " Cut it down, 
cut them all down, dear diftant defcendant, 
rather than let little tradefmen want their mo- 
ney, or that you do the leaft diflvonourable 
thing." 
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Apparently, the prefent queftion of ways and 
means Is fettled fomehow, for he rifes and paces 
about the room. In a corner there lies an 
aged Parliamentary report, a remnant from my 
old library, the bulk of which has long been 
fold. It is the report of a SelecS Committee 
upon the effedl on prices of the influx of Cali- 
fornian gold. There are fome fide notes which 
he takes to have been mine ; and this makes 
him think of me — not very kindly. Thefe are 
his thoughts — This anceftor of mine, I fee he 
bufied himfelf about many worldly things ; it is 
not likely that, taking an intereft in fuch af^irs, 
he would not have cared to have had fome hahd 
in managing them ; I conjedture that indeed, if 
only from one faying of his, that the buftle of life, 
if good for little elfe, at leaft keeps fome fadnefs 
down at the bottom of the heart ; and yet I do 
not find that our eflrate profpered much under 
him. He might now, if he had been a prof- 
perous gentleman, have bought fome part of 
Woodcot chafe (which was fold in his time) 
and is now all building ground, and I fhould 
not have been in this curfed plight. 

" Diftant defcendant, do not let misfortune 
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make you, as it Co often does make men, un- 
generous," 

He feels this and refumes, I wonder why he 
ilid not become rich and great. I fufpedi: he 
was very laborious. (" You do me full juftice 
there.") I fuppofe he was very verfatile and 
did not keep to one thing at a time. (" You 
do me injuftice there ; for I was always aware 
how much men muft limit their efforts to effeft 
anything.") In his books he fometimes makes 
fhrewd worldly remarks which fhow he under- 
ftood fomething of the world, and he ought to 
have maftered it. 

" Now, my dear young relative, allow me 
to fay that laft is a very weak remark of yours 
upon character. Admitting, for the fake of 
argument, that what you urge in my favour 
be true, you muft know that the people 
who write flirewdly are often the moft eafy 
to impofe upon, or have been fo. I almoft 
fufpefl:, without, however, having looked into 
the matter, that Rochefoucault was a tender 
lover, a warm friend, and, in general, a dupe 
(happy for him) to all the impulfes and affec- 
tions which he would have us imagine he faw 
through and had maftered. The fimple write 
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fhrewdly : but do not defcribe what they do. 
And the hard and worldly would be too wife 
in their generation to write about what they 
pradlife, even if they perceived it, which they 
feldom do, lacking delicacy of imagination." 

Perhaps (he continues) this anceftor of mine 
had no ambition, and did not care about any- 
thing but that unwholefome fcribbling (" un- 
gracious again, diftant defcendant ! ") which has 
brought us in but little produce of any kind. 

Dear diftant kinfman, now it is my turn to 
fpeak ; now liften to me ; and I will fliow you 
the family failing, not a very uncommon one, 
which has reduced us by degrees to this fad 
ftate ; for we, your anceftors, look on and 
fufFer with you. 

I am afraid we muft own that we were of 
that foolilh clafs of men who never can fay a 
hearty good word for themfelves. You might 
put a Milverton in the moft favourable pofition 
in the world, you might have made him a 
bifliop in George the Second's time, or a 
minifter to a Spanifh king in the 17th Century, 
and ftill he would have contrived to fliuffle 
awkwardly out of wealth and dignities. When 
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the right time came for felf-affertion and for 
faying a ftout word for his own caufe, or for 
that of his kith and kin, 

" Vox faucibus haefit ; " 

The poor, fimple fellow was almofl: inaudible; 
and, muttering fomething, was fuppofed to fay 
juft that which he did not. I forefaw, there- 
fore, that unleis fome Milverton were by good 
fortune to marry into a fturdy, pufliing family 
(which would be better for him than any amount 
of prefent fortune) it was all over with the race, 
as hi as worldly profperity is concerned. 
And fo it feems to be. If yoii feel that you 
are free from this defeft, I will enfure you for- 
tune. Talk of cutting down the yew-tree,. not 
a ftick of the plantation need be touched ; and 
I already fee deep belts of new wood rife round 
newly-gained acres. Only be fure that you 
really can ftand up ftoutly for yourfelf. - 

I fee what you are thinking of — that paflage 
in Bacon (and it pleafes me to find that you are 
fo far well-read, though you havp fold the 
books) where he fays that there are occafions 
when a man needs a friend to do or fay for him 
what he never can do or fay fo well, or even at 
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all, for himfelf. True : but, my fimple-minded 
relative, have you lived to the age of twenty- 
feven, and not difcovered that Phoenixes and 
Friends are creatures of the leafl: prolific na- 
ture ? Not that, adopting your mifanthropic 
mood, I would fay that there are no fuch crea- 
tures as friends, and that they are not potent 
for good. A man's friend, however, is ill, or 
travelling, or powerlefs ; but good felf-affurance 
is always within call. 

You are mute : you feel then that you are 
guilty too. Be comforted ; perhaps there is 
fome ifland of the blefl: where there will be no, 
occafion for pufliing. Once this happened to 
me, that a great fierce obdura:te crowd were 
pufliing up in long line towards a door which 
was to lead them to forne good thing ; and I, 
not Hking the crowd, flole out of it, having 
made up my mind to be lafl:, and was leaning 
indolently againft a clofed-up fide door : when, 
all of a fudden, this door opened, and I was the 
firft to walk in, and faw arrive long after me 
the men who had been thrufting and fl:ruggling 
round me. This does not often happen in 
the world, but I think there was a meaning 
in it. 
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But now no more about me. We have to 
think what is to be done in your cafe. 

You labour under a retiring difpofition, you 
are married, and you wifli to retrieve the family 
fortunes. This is a full and frank ftatement of 
your cafe, and there is no doubt that it is a 
very bad one, requiring wife and energetic re- 
medies. Firft, you muft at once abandon all 
thofe purfiiits which depend for fuccefs upon 
refined appreciation. You muft feek to do 
fomething which many people demand. I can- 
not illuftrate what I mean better than by telling 
you what I often tell my publiflier, whenever 
he fpeaks of the flacknefs of trade. There is 
a confedlioner's Ihop next door which is 
thronged with people : I beg him (the pub- 
liflier) to draw a moral from this, and to fet up, 
himfelf, an eating houfe. That would be ap- 
pealing to the million in the right way. I 
tell him he could hire me and others of his 
" eminent hands " to cook inftead of to write, 
and then, inftead of living on our wits, (flender 
diet indeed !) we ourfelves fliould be able to 
buy books, and fliould become great patrons of 
literature. I did not tell him, becaufe it is not 
wife to run down authors in the prefence of 
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publifliers, what I may mention to you, that 
many of us would be much more wifely and 
wholefomely employed in cooking than in 
writing. But this is nothing to you. What I 
want you, dear diftant kinfman, to perceive, is 
that you muft at once cultivate fomething 
which is in general demand. Emigrate, if you 
like, and cultivate the ground. Cattle are al- 
ways in fome demand, if only for tallow.* It is 
better to provide the fuel for the lamp than 
thofe productions which are faid to fmell moft 
of it, I cannot enter into details with you; 
becaufe I do not forefee what will be the flou- 
rifliing trades in your time. I can only give 
you general advice. 

One of the great aids, or hindrances, to fuc- 
cefs in anything lies in the temperament of a 
man. I do not know yours ; but I venture to 
point out to you what is the beft temperament, 
namely, a combination of the defponding and 
the refolute, or, as I had better exprefs it, of 
the apprehenfive and the refolute. Such is the 
temperament of great commanders. Secretly, 
they rely upon nothing and upon nobody. 
There is fuch a powerful element of failure 
in all human aiFairs, that a flirewd man is al- 
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ways faying to himfelf, what fliall I do, if that 
which I count upon, does not come out as I 
expefl:. This forefight dwarfs and cruflies all 
but men of great refolution. 

Then, be not over-choice in looking out for 
what may exacftly fuit you ; but rather be ready 
to adopt any opportunities that occur. Fortune 
does not ftoop often to take any one up. Fa- 
vourable opportunities will not happen precifely 
in the way that you have imagined. Nothing 
does. Do not be difcouraged, therefore, by a 
prefent detriment in any courfe which may lead 
to fomething good. Time is fo precious here. 

Get, if you can, into one or other of the 
main grooves of human affairs. It is all the 
difference of going by railway, and walking 
over a ploughed field, whether you adopt com- 
mon courfes, or fet up one for yourfelf. You 
will fee, if your times are anything like ours, 
mofl inferior perfons highly placed in the army, 
in the church, in office, at the bar. They 
have fomehow got upon the line, and have 
moved on well with very little original motive 
power of their own. Do not let this make 
you talk as if merit were utterly negledied 
in thefe or any profeffions : only that getting 
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well into the groove will frequently do inilead 
of any great excellence. 

My farcaftic friend, Ellefmere, whom you 
will probably know by repute, as a great Chief- 
Juftice, or Lord Chancellor, fays, with the ut- 
moft gravity, that no man with lefs than a 
thoufand pounds a year (I wonder whether in 
your times you will think that a large or a fmall 
income) can afford to have private opinions upon 
certain important fubjedts. He admits that he 
has known it done upon eight hundred a year ; 
but only by very prudent people with fmall fe- 
milies. 

But the night is coming on, and I feel, my 
dear defcendant, as if I fliould like to fay fome- 
thing more folemn to you than thefe worldly 
maxims. 

Whatever happens, do not be difTatisfied 
with your worldly fortunes, left that fpeech be 
juftly made to you, which was once made to a 
repining perfon much given to talk of how 
great flie and hers had been, " Yes, Madam," 
was the crufliing reply, " we all find our level 
at laft." 

Eternally that fable is true, of a choice being 
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given to men on their entrance into life. , Two 
majeftic women ftand before you : one in rich 
vefture, fuperb, with what feems like a mural 
crown on her head and plenty in her hand, and 
fomething of triumph, I will not fay of boldnefs, 
in her eye ; and fhe, the queen of this world, 
can give you many things. The other is beau- 
tiful, but not alluring, nor rich, nor power- 
ful ; and there are traces of care and fhame 
and forrow in her face; and (marvellous to 
fay) her look is downcaft and yet noble. She 
can give you nothing, but flie can make you 
fomebody. If you cannot bear to part from 
her Iweet fublime countenance which hardly 
veils with forrow its infinity, follow her : follow 
her, I fay, if you are really minded fo to do ; 
but do not, while you are on this track, look 
back with ill-concealed envy on the glittering 
things which fell in the path of thofe who pre- 
fer to follow the rich dame, and to pick up the 
riches and honours which fall from her cornu-- 
copia. 

This is in fubftance what a true artift faid to 
me only the other day, impatient, as he told 
me, of the complaints of thofe who would purfuei 
art, and yet would have fortune. 
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But, indeed, all moral writings teem with 
this remark in one form or other. You cannot 
have inconfiftent advantages. Do not fhun 
this maxim becaufe it is common-place. On 
the contrary, take the clofeft heed of what 
obfervant men, who Would probably like to 
fliow originality, are yet conftrained to repeat. 
Therein lies the marrow of the wifdom of the 
world. Such things are wifer than proverbs 
which are feldom true except for the occafion 
on which they are ufed ; and are generally 
good to ftrengthen a refolve rather than to en- 
lighten it. 

Thefe latter words of mine fall upon an in- 
attentive ear ; for my diftant defcendant, who 
has been gradually becoming more compofed 
during the progrefs of this moral eflay, at lafi: 
falls quite afieep. Perhaps the great triumph 
of all moral writings, including fermons, is 
that at leaft they have produced fome fweet 
and innocent fleep to thofe who heard them. 

Poor fellow ! I now fee how careworn he 
feems, though not without fome good looks, 
which he owes to his great great great grand- 
mother, of whom, as he lies there, he puts me 
much in mind. He ought to thank me for 
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thofe good looks and to admit that winning 
fome beauty for the family is at leaft as valuable 
as that Woodcot chafe which he thinks I ought 
to have laid hold of. But our unfair defend- 
ants never think of anything in our favour : 
this gout and that afthma and thofe mortgages 
are all remembered againft us ; we hear but 
little on the other fide. 

Sleep on, dear diftant progeny of mine, and 
I will keep the night watches of your anxious 
thought. 





CHAPTER V. 

HESE companions of my foli- 
tude, my reveries, take many 
forms. Sometimes, the nebulous 
ftufFout of which they are formed, 
comes together with fome method and fet pur- 
pofe, and may be compared to a heavy cloud 
— then they will do for an efTay or moral dif- 
courfe ; at others, they are merely like thofe 
fportive difconnefted forms of vapour which 
are ftreaked acrofs the -heavens, now like a 
feather, now like the outline of a camel, doubt- 
lefs obeying fome law and with fome defign, but 
fuch as mocks our obfervation ; at other times 
again, they arrange themfelves like thofe fleck- 
ered clouds where all the heavens are regularly 
broken up in fmall divifions lying evenly over 
each other with light between each. Therefult 
of this laft-mentioned ftate of reverie is well 
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brought out in converfation ; and fo I am 
going to give the reader an account of fome 
talk which I had lately with ray friend Ellef- 
mere. 

Once or twice before, I have ufed this name 

EUefmere as if it were familiar to others as to 

myfelf. It is to be found in a book edited, as 

it appiears, by a neighbouring clergyman, named 

Dunsford, who was obliging and laborious 

enough to fet down fome converfations in which 

he, EUefmere and myfelf took part ; and which 

he called " Friends in Council." There is no 

occaHon to refer to this book to underfland 

EUefmere : a man foon fliows himfelf by his talk, 

if he does by anything. Moreoi^er the average 

reader will find the book a fomewhat fober, not 

to fay duU", affair, embracing fuch queftions as 

flavery, government, management of the poor, 

and fuch like. The reader, however, who is not 

the average reader, may perhaps find fbmething 

worth agreeing with, or differing firom, in the 

book. 

I flatter myfelf that laft fentence is very 
Ikilfiil. The poor publiilier, or rather his 
head man, complains fadly that not even the 
ufual amount of advertifement, not to fpeak of 

F 
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puffing, is allowed to him, the good clergyman 
having a peculiar averfion to fuch modes of 
dealing, and believing that good books, if there 
were fuch things, fliould be fought after, and 
not poked in the faces of purchafers like Jews' 
penknives at coach doors. By this delicate 
piece of flattery, for each reader will fecretly 
conclude that he is above the average and 
haften to buy the book, I fliall have done more 
than many puffs direfl. Therefore be at eafe, 
man of bufinefs, the avenues to thy {hop will 
be thronged. I can utter this prophecy with 
more confidence as the fliop in queftion is in 
the high road to the Great Exhibition. 

Well, my friend Ellefmere was with me for 
a day, we were lounging about the garden, the 
great black dog which I always let loofe when 
Ellefmere is here, to pleafe him, was flowly fol- 
lowing us to and fro, hanging out his large 
tongue and wifliing we would fit down, but 
ftill not being able to refill following us about ; 
when Ellefmere fuddenly interrupted fomething 
I was faying with thefe words " The queftion 
between us almoft corhes to this : you want a 
fheep-dog. I am fatisfied with a watch-dog — 
Rollo will do for me ; and, as you fee, he is 
content with my approbation." 
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This abrupt fpeech requires fpme explana- 
tion. I had been talking about fome matters 
conneded with ftatefmanfliip, and fl:ri£luring, 
perhaps too feverely, fome recent adts of go- 
vernment, in which, as I faid, I detefted fome 
of the worft habits of modern policy — a mix- 
ture of raflinefs and indecifion — meddling and 
doing nothing — fpending, as I added, moft of 
the powder for the flafli in the pan. Then I 
went on to deplore, that always ftatefmanfliip 
appeared to come upon the ftage too late. Is 
nothing ever to be done in time ? * 

A good deal of what I faid is true, I think, 
but ought to be taken " cum grano," as they 
fay ; for men who have lived a good deal in 
aftive life, and are withdrawn from it, are apt 
to comment too feverely on the condufl of 
thofe who are left behind. They forget the 
difficulty of getting anything done in this per- 
plexed world, and their own former difficulties 
in that way are foftened by diftance. It was 
well that Ellefmere interrupted me. The con- 
verfation thus proceeded. 

Miherton. Yes, that is the point. I con- 
fefs I fliould like fomething of the flieep-dpg 

* Written in 1850. 
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in a ruler. I think we, of all nations, can bear 
judicious interference and regulation ; we fliould 
not be cramped by it. 

Ellefmere. In a reprefentative government is 
the folly of the governed to find no place ? 

Miherton. Yes, but, my good friend, you 
need not be anxious to provide for ,that. Folly 
will find a place even at the fide of princes. 
That was the thing fyrtibolized by great men's 
jefters. But, putting farc^fm afide, EUefinere, 
I dont mean to blame prefent men fo much as 
prefent doftrines and fyftems. Some of the 
men in power, or likely to be, in this country, 
are very honeft capable brave men, full of de- 
fire to do good. But they have too little power, 
or rather they meet with too much obftruflion. 
Now, it is not wife to fwathe a creature up 
like a foreign baby, and then fay, exert yourfelf, 
govern us, let there be no delay. 

Ellefmere. This obftrucftion is over-eftimated. 
If a ruling man wanted to do anything good, I 
think he could do it, though I do admit that 
there are large powers of obftru6i:ion to be en- 
countered. 

Milverton. I do believe you are right. A 
ftatefman might venture to be greater and bolder 
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than his pofition or apparent power quite war- 
rants. And if he were to fall, he would fall — 
and there an end. 
' Ellefmere. And no fuch great damage either. 

Milverton. But to return to your watch-dog 
and Iheep-dog. There are two things very dif- 
ferent demanded from ftatefmen : one, carrying 
on the routine of office ; the other, originating 
meafures, fetting the limits within which pri- 
vate exertion fhould aft. You do not mean 
to contend, Ettefmere, that it would not have 
been wife for a government to have interfered 
with railway legiflation earlier and more effi- 
ciently than it did. 

Ellefmere. No — few people know better than 
I do the immenfe lofs of time, money, labour, 
temper and happinefs which might have been 
iaved in that matter. 

Milverton. Now look again at Sanitary mea- 
fures. Confider the years it has taken ; and, for 
aught I know, may yet take, to get a Smoke 
Prohibition Bill pafled. If fuch a thing is wife 
and poffible let us have it ; if not, tell us it can- 
not be done, I have taken inftances in phy- 
fical things juft as they occurred to me : I 
might have alluded to higher matters which are 
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"left in the fame way, to fee what will happen, 
to wait for the breezes, perhaps the ftorms, of 
popular agitation. 

Ellefmere. People in authority are as fearful 
of attacking any fecial evil as men are of cutting 
down old trees about their houfes. There is 
always fomething, however, to be faid for the 
old trees. 

ATtlverton. It would moftly be better though 
to cut them down at once, and begin to plant 
fomething at the proper diftarice from their 
houfes. 

Ellefmere. Well, Milverton, there is one 
thing you muft remember, and that is, that in- 
telligent men writing or talking about govern- 
ment are apt to fancy themfelves, or fuch men 
as themfelves, in power ; and fo are inclined to 
be very liberal in afligning the limits of that 
power. Let them fancy fome of the foolilh 
people they know in this imaginary pofition of 
great power ; and then fee how the intelligent 
men begin to fliudder at the thought of this 
power, and to defire very fecure limits for it, 
and very narrow fpace for its exercife. 

Milverton, Intelligent public opinion will in 
thefe days prevent vigorous adliion in a minifter 
from hardening into defpotifm. 
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Ellefmere. Pleafe repeat that again, my friend. 
" Intelligent public opinion " ? Were thofe 
the words : did I catch them rightly ? 

Milverton. You did. There is fuch a thing, 
Ellefmere. It is not the firft opinion heard in 
the country ; it is not always loud on the huft- 
ings ; but furely there are a great number of 
perfons in a country like this, who try to think 
and eventually form intelligent public opinion. 

Ellefmere. I am afraid they are not a very 
aftive body. 

Milverton. Not the moft aftive : but they 
come in at fome time. 

Ellefmere. I do not wifli to be impertinent, 
but do any of thefe people who ultimately (ul- 
timately, I like that word) form intelligent 
public opinion, live in the country? I can 
imagine a retired wifdom in fome Court in 
London, fay Pump Court for inftance, but I 
cannot fancy the blowfy wifdom of the country. 

Milverton. Now, Ellefmere, do not be pro- 
voking. 

Ellefmen. I am all gravity again : but juft 
allow me to propound one little theory, namely, 
that it is when the retired wifdom of town is 
revivified by country air (on a vifit) it is apt to 
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develope itfelf into — what is it — oh — " intelli- 
gent public opinion." 

Milverton. Now, as you have had your joke, 
I will proceed. I have a theory that the tem- 
perament and habits of mind of individual 
flatefmen have a good deal to do with govern- 
ment. I do not yet believe that we are all 
compounded into fome great machine about 
which you can exactly calculate the refults. 

Ellefmere. What is your pet temperament 
for a ftatefman ? 

Milverton. That is a large queftion : one 
thing I fhould be inclined to fay, with refpecft 
to his habit of mind — he fliould doubt till the 
laft, and then acEt like a man who has never 
doubted. 

Ellefmere. Cleverly put, but untrue, after the 
fafhion of you maxim-mongers. He Ihould not 
adl like a man who has never doubted, but like 
a man who was in the habit of doubting till he 
had received fufficient information. He Ihould 
not convey to you the idea of a man who was 
given to doubt, or not to doubt j but of one 
who could wait till he had enquired. 

Milverton. Your criticifm is juft. Well, 
then, another thing which occurs to me refpeft- 
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ing his habits of mind is, that he fliould be one 
of thofe people who are not given to any fyftem, 
and yet who have an exceeding love of improve- 
ment and difpofltion to regulate. 

Ellefmere. That is good. I diftruft fyftems. 
I find that men talk of principles; and mean, 
when you come to enquire, rules conne£i:ed 
with certain fyftems. 

Miherton. This enables me to bring my 
notions of government interference to a point. 
It fliould be a principle in a ftatefman's mind 
that he fliould not interfere fo as to deaden 
private acSion : at the fame time, he fliould be 
profoundly anxious that right and good fliould 
be done, and confequently not fear to undertake 
refponfibility. He fliould not be entrapped, men- 
tally, into any fyftem of policy which held him 
to interfere here, or not to interfere there ; but 
he fliould be inclined to look at each cafe on its 
own merits. This is very hard work. Syftems 
fave trouble — the trouble of thinking. 

Ellefmere. There is fome fenfe in what you 
lay. Ifwetalkno more about ftatefmanfliip, 
and to tell the truth I am rather tired of the 
fubjecS, our dialogue will end like the dialogues 
in a book, where, after much fliam ftage-fight- 
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ing, the author's opinion is always made to pre- 
vail. By the way, I dare fay you think that the 
nurfery for Statefmen is Literature ; and that in 
thefe days of Railways, a fliort line from Grub to 
Downing Street (a fmgle fet of rails, as no one 
will want to return) is imperatively needed. 

Miherton. No, I do not. I think that good 
Literature, like any other good work, gives no- 
tice of material out of which a ftatefman might 
choofe. To make a good book, my dear firiend, 
is a very hard thing, I fufpect. I do not mean 
a work of genius. Of courfe fuch are very rare. 
But to give an account of any tranfaflion ; to 
put forward any connefted views ; in fhort, to 
do any mere literary work well ; it requires many 
of the things which tend to make a good man 
of bufinefs — induflry for inftance, method, clear- 
nefs, refolve, power of adaptation. 

Ellefmere, Yes, no doubt: foreign nations 
feem to have profited fo much from calling lite^ 
rary men to their aid, that — 

Milverton. That is an unjuft fneer, Ellef- 
mere. Some of the writings of the men to whom 
I know you allude, do not fulfil the condition 
of being good books ; are full of falfe antithefes, 
illogical conclufions, vapid alTertions, and words 
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arranged according to prettinefs, not to mean- 
ing. Such books are beacons; they tell all 
men, the people who wrote us are fprightly 
fellows, but cannot be trufted, they love found 
more than fenfe, pray do not truft them with any 
function requiring fenfe rather than found. 

But you are not to conclude becaufe fome 
men make ufe of Literature, perhaps the only 
way open to them of carrying their views into 
aftion, that they could not a£t themfelves. 
Napoleon was always writing early in life ; 
Casfar indi<Sed books, even a grammar; a 
whole hoft of captains 'and ftatefmen in the 
1 6th Century were writers. Follow Cervantes, 
Mendoza, Sidney, Camoens, Defcartes, Paul 
Louis Courier, to the field ; and come back 
with them, if you ever do come back, alive, you 
individual clothed with horfehair and audacity ; 
and then follow them to their ftudies and fee 
whether they cannot give a good account of 
themfelves in both departments; 

Ellefmere. Piftol is come back again on earth, 
or Bombaftes Furiofo, neither of whofe charac- 
ters fit well upon you. But, my friend, we are 
wont in law to look to the point at iffue ; we 
were talking of ftatefmen, not of foldiers. 
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Milverton. Machiavelli — 

Ellefmere. That worthy man ! 

Miherton. Casfar again ! Lorenzo di Medici, 
James the Firft of Scotland, Milton, Bacon, 
Grotius, Shaftefbury, Somers, St. John, Tem- 
ple, Burke. And were I to rack my brains, or 
my books, I could no doubt make an ample lift. 

Ellefmere, Good, bad, and indifferent : here 
they come, all together. 

Milverton. And have there been no bad 
ftatefmen amongft thofe who had no tincture 
of letters ? 

Ellefmere. One or two, certainly. 

Milverton. You know, Ellefmere, I have 
never talked loudly of the claims of literary 
men, and have always maintained that for them, 
efpecially when they are of real merit, to com- 
plain of negleft, is for the moft part abfurd. A 
great writer, as I think Mr. Carlyle has well 
faid, creates a want for himfelf — a moft 
artificial one. Nobody wanted him before he 
appeared. He has to fhow them what they 
want him for. You might as well talk of 
Leverrier's planet having been neglefted in 
George the Second's time. It had not been 
difcovered : that is all. 
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There may be mifiinderftandings as to the 
nature of literary merit, as indeed of all merit, 
which may prevent worldly men from making 
due ufe of it in worldly affairs. For inftance, 
I fhould fay that diplomatic fervices are fervices 
peculiarly fit to be performed by literary men. 
They are likely to be more of cofmopolites than 
other men are. Their various accomplifliments 
ferve them as means of attaching others in 
ftrange countries. Their obfervations are likely 
to be good. One can eafily fee that a great 
deal of their habitual work would come into 
play in fuch employments. And there is an ap- 
pearance of hardfhip in not giving, at leaft oc- 
cafionaJly, to men who are particularly fliut out 
from moft worldly advantages, thofe offices 
which they promife to be moft fitted for. 

Ellefmere. It would improve many a literary 
man greatly to have, or to have had, fome real 
bufinefs. 

Mllverton. No doubt. Indeed I have always 
thought it is a melancholy thing to fee how 
fliut up, or rather I fliould fay, how twifted 
and deformed a man becomes by furrendering 
himfelf to any one art, fcience, calling,, or cul- 
ture. .You fee a perfon become a, lawyer, a 
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phyfician, a clergyman, an author, or an artifl: ; 
and ceafe to be a man, a wholefome man, fairly 
developed in all ways. Each man's art or 
funiStion, however ferviceable, fliould be at- 
tached to him no more than to a foldier his 
fword, which the accomplifhed military man 
can lay afide, and not even remind you that he 
has ever worn fuch a thing. 

Ellefmere. An idea ftrikes me : I fee how 
literary men may be rewarded, literature foundly 
encouraged, and yet the author be injured the 
leaft poffible by his craft. Hitherto we have 
given penfiofis for what a man has written. I 
would do this : I would afcertain when a man 
has acquired that lamentable facility for doing 
fecondrate things which is not uncommon in 
literature as in other branches of life, and then 
I would fay to him, I fee you can write, here is 
a hundred a year for you as long as you are 
quite quiet. Indeed, I think penfions and ho- 
nours fhould generally be given to the perfons 
who could have done the things for which fuch 
rewards- are given, but who have not done them. 
I would fay to this man. You have great parlia- 
mentary influence ; you did not ufe it for mere 
party purpofes ; here is a peerage for you. Ym{ 
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turning to another man, might have become a 
great lawyer, or rather a lawyer in great place, 
you had too much — • 

Milverton. Modefty— 

Elkfmere. Pooh, nonfenfe ! modefty never 
did any body any harm. No, let me go on 
with my fpeech. You had too much honefty, 
or fcrupuloulhefs, to efcape being thrown out 
for the borough of — which (as a lawyer to get 
on in the higheft offices muft pleafe a confti- 
tuency as well as underftand his bufinefs) was 
fatal to you. Here, however, is a baronetcy 
for you. 

Here, you, Mr. Milverton, you might have 
written two books a year (dreadful thought !) 
you have not always inflidlred one upon us. 
Be Guelphed and confider yourfelf well off. 
Keep yourfelf quiet for feveral years, and we 
may advance you further. 

Oh, what a patron of arts and letters is loft 
in me ! Now this dog can bark and make a 
horrible noife, to diftinguifli himfelf : he does 
not do it — that is why I like you fo much, my 
dear Rollo, (at that inftant, unluckily, Rollo 
taking heed of EUefmere's comical geftures and 
feeing that fomething was addrefled to him, be- 
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gan to friflc about and bark). Oh, dear me, 
I fee one can't praife or encourage any creature 
without doing mifchief. 

Miherton. You have not to reproach your- 
felf for having done much in this way. 

Ellefmere. Too much — fadly too much. But 
here comes John with a fblicitous face, to get 
your orders about planting the trees which 
came laft night, and which ought to have been 
put in early this morning. Attend to them : 
they are your great works ; fome of them may 
live to a remote pofterity : and, while you are 
about it, my good fellow, do put in fomething 
which will produce eatables. Thofe fir cones 
are very pretty things, but hard to eat. Re- 
member that a certain learned gentleman who 
hopes to live to a good old age, is very fond ot 
mulberries ; and if fome trees were put in now, 
he might have fomething good to eat when he 
comes into the country, and be able to refrefli 
himfelf after delivering judicious opinions on all 
fubje<Ss. 

So we feparated, I to my trees, and Ellef- 
mere to take the dog out for a walk. 




CHAPTER VI. 




RESOLVED to-day to go out 
into the neighbouring pine-wood 
alone, to con over fome notes 
which I am anxious to read by 
myfelf, with only an occafional remark from a 
wood-pigeon, or what may be gained from the 
gliding, ruft'ling fquirrel. There is fcarcely any- 
thing in nature to be compared with a pine wood, 
I think. I remember once when, after a long 
journey, I was approaching a city ennobled by 
great works of art, and of great f enoWn, that I 
had to pafs through what I was told by the guide- 
books was moft infipid country, only to be hur- 
ried over as feft as mightbe, and nothing to be 
thought or faid about it. But the guide-books, 
though very clever and ufeful things in their 
way, do not know each of us perfonally, nor 
what we fecretly like- and care for. Well, I 

G 
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was fpeeding through, this " uninterefting " 
country, and now there remained but one long 
dull ftage, as I read, to be gone through before 
I ihould reach the much-wiflied-for city.. It 
was neceffaiy to ftay feme time (for we travelled 
vetturino-fafhion) at the little poft-houfe, and I 
walked on, promifing to be in the way when- 
ever the vehicle fliould overtake me. The 
road led through a wood, chiefly of pines, 
varied, however, occafionally by other trees. 

Into this wood I ftrayed. There was that 
almoft indefcribably foothing noife (the Romans 
would have ufed the word " fufurrus,") the ag- 
gregate of many gentle movements of gentle 
creatures. The birds hopped but a few paces 
off, as I approached them ; the brilliant butter- 
flies wavered hither and thither before me; 
there was a foft breeze that day, and the tops 
of the tall trees fyvayed to and fro politely to 
each other, I found many delightful refting- 
places. It was not all denfe wood ; but here 
and there were glades (fuch open fpots I mean 
as would be cut through by the fword for an 
army to pafs, for that I take it is the meaning 
of the word glade) ; and here and there flood 
a clump of trees of different heights and foliage. 
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as beautifully arranged as if fome triumph of 
the art of landfcape had been intended, though 
it was only Nature's way of healing up the 
gaps in the foreft. For hfer healing is a new 
beauty. 

It was very warm, without which nothing is 
beautiful to me ; and I fell into the pleafanteft 
train of thought. The eafinefs of that prefent 
moment feemed to fhow the pofSbility of all 
care being driven away from the world fome day. 
For thus peace brings a fenfation of power with 
it. I {hall not fay what I thought of, for it is not 
good always to be communicative; but alto- 
gether that hour in the pine wood was the hap- 
pieft hour of the whole journey, though I faw 
many grand piftures and noble ftatues, a mighty 
river and buildings which were built when peo- 
ple had their own clear thoughts of what they 
meant to do and how they would do it. But in 
feeing thefe things there is, fo to fpeak, fome- 
thing that is official, that muft be done in a fet 
way ; and after all, it is the chance felicities in 
minor t:hings which are fo pleafant in a journey. 
You had intended, for inftance, to go and hear 
fome great fervice, and there was fomething to 
be done, and a crowd to be encountered ; and 
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you open your window and find, as the warm 
air ftreams in, that beautiful founds come with 
it ; in truth your window is not far off from an 
opening in one of the cathedral windows, and 
there you ftay drinking in all the mufic, being 
alone. You feel that a bit of good fortttne 
has happened to you : and you are happier all 
the day for it. 

It is the fame thing in the journey of life : 
pleafure falls into no plan. 

I think I have juftified my liking for a pine- 
wood ; and though the particular wood I can 
get at here is but a poor thing as compared 
with the great forefts I have been thinking of, 
yet looked at in the kaleidofcope fafhion, a 
piflure of great variety and harmony may be 
made out of a few mean particulars. 

To my wood then I wandered ; and, after 
pacing up and down a little, and enjoying the 
rich colour of the trunks of the trees, I fat 
down upon a tree that had been lately felledj 
and read out my notes to myfelf. Here they 
are. They begin, I fee, with a little narration 
which however is not a bad- beginning. 
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It was a bright winter's day ; and I fat upon 
a garden feat, in a flieltered nook towards the 
fouth, having conie out of my ftudy to enjoy 
the warmth, like a fly that has left fome fnug 
crevice to ftretch his legs upon the unwontedly 
funny pane in December. My little daughter 
(ihe is a very little thing about four years old) 
came running up to me, and when flie had ar- 
rived at my knees, held up a ftraggling but 
pretty weed. Then, with great earneftnefs 
and as if fi;efli from fome controverfy on the 
fubjefl:, flie exclaimed, " Is this a weed, Papa ; 
is this a weed ? " 

" Yes, a weed," I replied. 

With a look of difappointment fhe moved 
off to the one fhe loved beft amongft us ; and, 
afldng the fame queftion, received the fame 
aniwer. 

" But it has flowers," the child replied. 

" That does not fignify ; it is a weed," was 
the inexorable anfwer. 

Prefently, after a moment's coniideration, 
the child ran off again, and meeting the gar- 
dener juft near my nook, though out of fight 
from where I fat, fhe coaxingly addreffed him. 

" Nicholas dear, is this a weed ? " 
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" Yes, mifs, they call it ' Shepherd's purfe.' " 
A paufe enfued : I thought the child was 
now fairly filenced by authority, when all at 
once the little voice began again, " Will you 
plant it in my garden, Nicholas dear : do plant 
it in my garden." 

There was no refitting, the anxious entreaty 
of the child ; and man and child moved ofF to* 
gether to plant the weed in one of thofe plots 
of ground w;hich the children walk about upon 
a good deal, and put branches of trees in and 
grown-up flowers, and then examine the roots, 
(a fyftem as encouraging as other fyftems of 
education I could name) and which they call 
their gardens. 

But the child's words " will you plant it in 
my garden," remained upon my mind. That 
is what I have always been thinking, I ex- 
claimed : and it is what I will begin by faying. 

And, indeed, dear reader, if I were to tell 
you how long I have been thinking of the fub- 
jefl: which I mean to preface by the child's 
fond words ; and how hopelefs it has at times 
appeared to me to fay anything worth hearing 
about it ; and how I have ftill clung to my re- 
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folve, and worked on at other things with a 
view of coming eventually to this, you would 
fympathize with me already, as we do with 
any man who keeps a tafk long in mind and 
heart, though he execute it at laft but poorly, 
and though it be but a poor tafk fuch as a for- 
tune for himfelf, or a tomb for his remains. 
For we like to fee a man perfevere in anything. 

Without more preface then I will fay at 
once that this fubjecS is one which I have been 
wont to call " the great fin of great cities " — 
not that in fo calling it, I have perhaps been 
ftridlly jufl, but the defcription will do well 
enough. For what, is the thing which mufl 
fo often diminifh the pride of man when con- 
templating the fplendid monuments of a great 
city, its fliops, its public buildings, parks, equi- 
pages, and above all, the wonderflil way in 
which vafl crowds of people go about their 
affairs with fb little outward contefl and con- 
fiifion ? I imagine the beholder in the befl: 
parts of the town, not diving into narrow 
ftreets, wandering fickened and exhaufled near 
uncovered ditches in fqualid fuburbs, or fludi- 
oufly looking behind the brilliant furface of 
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things.' But what is it which on that very 
furface, helping to form a part of the brilliancy 
(like the prifmatic colours feen on ftagnant 
film) conveys at times to any thoughtful mind 
an impreffion of the deepeft mournfuln&fs, a 
perception of the dark blots upon human civi- 
lization, in a word, fome appreciation of the 
great fin of great cities ? The vile fewer, the 
offenfive fadlory chimney, the fqualid fuburb 
tell their own tale very clearly. The girl with 
hardened look and falfe, imprinted fmile, tells 
one no lefs ominous of evil. 

In fadl I do not know any one (thing which 
concentrates and reflefe more accurately the 
evils of any fociety than this fin. It is a mea^ 
fure of the want of employment, the uncer* 
tainty of employment, the moral corruption 
amongfl the higher clafres,the want of education 
amongft the lower, the relaxation of bonds be- 
tween mafler and fervant, employer and em- 
ployed; and, indeed, it exprefTes the want of 
prudence, truth, light and love in that com- 
munity. 

In confidering any evil, our thoughts m^y 
be clafTed under three heads, the nature of it, 
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the caufes of it, the remedies for it. Often the 
difcuiEon of any one of thefe great branches laf 
the fubjeft involves the other two ; and it be- 
comes difficult to divide them without pedantiy. 
But in general, we may, for convenience, attend 
to fuch a divifion of the fubjedt. 

I. The Nature. 

The nature of the evil in this cafe is one 
which does not require to be largely dwelt upon ; 
and yet feveral things muft be faid about it. 
One which occurs to me is the degradation of 
race. Thoufands upon thpufahds of beautiful 
women are by it condemned to fterility. As 
a nation we fliould look with exceeding jea- 
loufy and alarm at any occupation which 
claimed our talleft men and left them without 
offspring. And, fiirely, it is no light matter in a 
liational point of view that any fin ihould claim 
the right of confuming, fometimes as rapidly as 
jf they were a flave population, a confiderable 
number of the heft looking perfons in the com- 
munity. 

How flight, however, is the phyfical degra- 
dation compared with the mental degradation 
caufed by this fin : and here I do not mean 
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only the diflionour of the individuals, but the 
large fecial injury which' the mere exiftence of 
fuch a thing caufes. For it accuftoms men to 
the contemplation of the greateft fecial failures, 
and introduces habitually a low view of the 
higheft things. We are apt to look at each 
individual cafe tee harflily ; but the whole 
thing is not looked at gravely enough. This 
often happens in confidering any great fecial 
abufe ; and fo we frequently commence the re- 
medy by fome great injuftice in a particular 
cafe. 

In appreciating the nature of this evil, the 
feelings of the people concerned with it are a 
large part of the fubjeft. On the one fide are 
fhame, pride, dejection, reftleffnefs, hopeleffi 
nefs and a fenfe of ill-ufage refulting in a bittef 
effrontery, a mean heartleffnefs, and a godlefs 
remerfe. As a mere matter of ftatefmanfliip 
fuch a clafs requires to be looked to as pre^mi' 
nently dangerous. On the other fide, is often 
the meannefs without the fliame ; and a per- 
manent coarfenefs and unholinefs of mind is 
inflifled upon the fex that moft requires refine- 
ment and fpirituality in the affedions. 
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To return, however, to a confideration of the 
feelings of the poor women, it may be noticed 
that they have an exceffive fear of being left 
alone with their own recollecSions, which is, no 
doubt, a great obftacle to their being reclaimed. 
Withal there is fomething very grand though 
lad, that one of the main obftacles to outward 
improvement lies in the intenfity of Ihame for 
the wrong-doing, in a dumb but profound re- 
morfe. You may fee fimilar feelings operating 
very varioufly among the greateft men whofe 
fpiritual ftate is at all known to us. Poor 
Luther exclaims " When I am aflailed with 
"heavy tribulations, I rufh out among my 
" P'gs, rather than remain alone by myfelf. 
" The human heart is like a millftone in a 
" mill ; when you put wheat under it, it turns 
" and grinds and bruifes the wheat to flour ; if 
" you put no wheat, it ftill grinds on, but then 
" it is itfelf it grinds and wears away." 

Certainly the Gofpel feems efpecially given 
to meet thefe cafes of remorfe and to prevent 
defpair (not the tempter but the flave-driver to 
fo many crimes) from having an unjuft and ir- 
religious hold, not fo much on men's fears as 
on their fancies — efpecially their notions of per- 
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feftion as regards themfelves. For I doubt not 
but that men and women much lower down in 
the fcale of cultivation and fenfibility than we 
imagine, are haunted by a fenfe of their own 
fall from what they feel and think they ought 
to have been. 

The Causes. 

The main caufe of this fin on the woman's 
part is want — abfolute want. This, though 
one of the moft grievous things to contemplate, 
has at the fame time a large admixture of hope 
in it. For, furely, if civilization is to make 
any fufficient anfwer for itfelf and for the many 
ferious evils it promotes, it ought to be, that it 
renders the viciflitudes of life lefs extreme, that 
it provides a refource for all of us againft eX- 
ceflive want. Hitherto we have not fucceeded 
in making it do fo, but it is contended and with 
apparent juftice, that it afts better in this re- 
fpe<S than favage life. At any rate, to return 
to the main courfe of my argument, it is more 
fatisfailory to hear that this evil is a refult, otl 
one fide at leaft, of want rather than of depra- 
vity. 
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The next great caufe is in. the over-rigid 
views and opinions, efpecially as againft wromen, 
exprefled in reference to unchaftity. Chrifti- 
anity has been in fome meafure to blame for 
diis ; though, if rightly applied,, it would have 
been the fureft cure. " Publicans and finners ! " 
Such did He prefer before the company of pha- 
rifees and hypocrites. Thefe latter, however, 
have been in great credit ever fince ; and, for 
my part, I fee no end to their being pronounced 
for ever the choice fociety of the world. 

The virtuous, carefully tended and carefully 
brought up, ought to bethink themfelves how 
little they may owe to their own merit that 
they are virtuous, for it is in the evil concur- 
rence of bad difpolition and mafterlefs opportu- 
nity that crime comes. Of courle to an evil- 
difpofed mind, opportunity will never be want- 
ing ; but, when one perfon or clafs of perfons is 
from circumftances peculiarly expofedto temp- 
tation, and goes wrong, it is no great flretch of 
charity for others to conclude that that perfon, 
or clafs, did not begin with worfe difpoiltions 
than they themfelves who are ftill without a 
ftain. This is very obvious ; but it is to be 
obferved that the reafoning powers which are 
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very prompt in maftering any fimple fcientifid 
propofition, experience a wonderful halting in 
their logic when applied to the furtherance of 
charity. 

There is a very homely proverb about the 
fate of the pitcher that goes often to the water 
which might be an aid to charity, and which 
bears- clofely on the prefent cafe. The Spa- 
niards, from whom I dare fay we have the pro- 
verb, exprefs it prettily and pithily. 

" Cantarillo que muchas vezes va a la fuente, 
" O dexa la afa, o la frente." 

" The little pitcher that goes often to the fountain, 
either leaves the handle, or the ipout, behind fome day," 

The dainty vafe which is kept under a glafs cafe 
in a drawing-room, fhould not be too proud of 
remaining without a flaw, confidering its great 
advantages. 

In the New Teftament we have fuch matters 
treated in a truly divine manner. There is no 
palliation. of crime. Sometimes our charity is: 
mixed up with a mafh of fentiment and fickly 
feeling that we do not know where we are, and 
what is vice and what is virtue. But here are 
the brief ftern words " Go, and fin no more ;." 
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but, at the fame time, there is an infinite conii- 
deration for the criminal, not however as cri- 
minal, but as human being; I mean not in 
i;efpe£t of her criminality but of her humanity. 

Now an inftance of our want of obedience 
to thefe Chriflian precepts has often ftruck 
me in the not vifiting married women whofe 
previous lives will not bear infpeflion. Whofe 
will ? Not merely all Chriftian people, but all 
civilized people, ought to fet their faces againft 
this exceflive retrofpeiSion. 

But if ever there were an occafion on which 
men (I fay men but I mean more efpecially 
women) ihould be careful of fcattering abroad 
unjuft and fevere fayings, itis in fpeaking of the 
frailties and delinquencies of women. For it is 
one of thofe things where an unjuft judgment, 
or the fear of one, breaks down the bridge be- 
hind the repentant ; and has often made an error 
into a crime, and a fmgle crime into a life of 
Crime. 

A daughter has left her home, madly, ever 
fo wickedly if you like, but what are too often 
the demons tempting her onwards and prevent- 
ing her return ? The uncharitable fpeeches 
(he has heard at home; and the feeling fhe 
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fliares with moft of us, that thofe we have lived 
with are the fliarpeft judges of our conduiSt, 

Would you,, then, exclaims feme reader or 
hearer, take back and receive with tendernefs 
a daughter who had erred ? " Yes," I reply, 
" if flie had been the moft abandoned woman 
upon earth." 

A foolifh family pride often adds to this un- 
charitable way of feeling and fpeaking which I 
venture to reprehend. Our care is not that an 
evil and an unfortunate thing has happened, but 
that our family has been difgraced, as we call 
it. Family vanity mixes up with and exafpe- 
rates rigid virtue. Good Heavens, if we could 
but fee where diigrace really lies ; how often 
men would be afhamed of their riches and their 
honours ; and would difcern that a bad temper, 
or an irritable difpofition, was the greateft family 
difgrace that they pofleffed. 

A fear of the uncharitable fpeeches of others 
is the incentive in many courfes of evil ; but it 
has a peculiar efFefl: in the one we are confi- 
dering, as it occurs with moft force juft at the 
moft critical period — when the viftim of feduc- 
tion is upon the point of falling into worfe 
ways. Then it is that the uncharitable Ipeeches 
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flie has heard on this fubjefl: in former days are 
fo many goads to her, urging her the down- 
ward path of evil. What a Arrange defperate 
notion it is of men, when they have erred, that 
things are at the worft, that nothing can be 
done to refcue them : whereas Judas Ifcariot 
might have done fomething better than hang 
himfelf. 

But if we were all fo kind, exclaims fome 
rigid man, we fhould only encourage the evil 
we wifli to fubdue. He does not fee that the 
firft ftep in evil and the abandonment to it as 
a courfe of life proceed moftly from totally 
different motives, and are totally different 
things. One who dwelt on a fecure height of 
peace and virtue, has fallen fadly and come 
down upon a table-land plagued with ftorms 
and liable to attacks of all kinds, and from 
which there is no afcent to the height again ; 
but which is flill at an immenfe diflance above 
a certain abyfs : and we fhould be very cautious 
of doing anything that might make the foolifh, 
dejefled, pride-led perfon plunge hopeleffly 
down into the abyfs, in all probability, to be lofl 
for ever. 

Before quitting the fubjedt of the family, I 

H 
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may notice that independently of any harlhnefs 
of remark which a young perfon may have 
been accuftomed to hear on matters connefled 
with our prefent fubjedt, we muft put down 
the ill-management of parents as one of the 
moft common caufes of this fin. It is very 
^ fad to be obliged to fay this, but the thing is 
true and muft be faid. We muft not, however, 
be too much difcouraged at this, for the truth 
is, that to perform well any one of the great 
relations of life is an immenfe difficulty ; and 
when we fee on a tomb-ftone (thofe underneath 
can now fay nothing to the contrary) that the 
defunft w^as a good hufljand, father, and fon, 
we may conclude, if the words were truthful, 
that we are paffing by thfe mortal remains of 
an admirable Crichton in morality. And thefe 
relations are the more difficult, as they are not 
to be completely fulfilled by an abnegation of 
felf, in other words by a weak giving way upon 
all points, which is the ruin of many a perfon. 
I am not, however, going in this particular cafe, 
to ipeak of the fpoiling of children in the ordi- 
nary fenfe, but rather of the contrary defeft, 
which, ftrange to fay, is quite as common, if 
not more fo. Of neceffity the ages of parents 
and children are feparated by a confiderable in- 
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terval ; the particular relation is one full of 
awe and authority; and the efFetft of that 
difparrty of years and of that natural awe and 
authority may eafily by harfh or ungenial pa- 
rents be ftrained too far : other perfons and the 
world in general (not caring for the welfare of 
thofe who are no children of theirs, and befides 
ufing the juft courtefy towards ftrangers) are 
often tolerant when parents are not fo, which 
puts them to a great difadvantage ; fmall matters 
are often needleflly made fubjedts of daily com- 
ment and blame ; and, in the end, it comes 
that home is fometimes anything but the happy 
place we choofe to make it out in fongs and 
fictions of various kinds. This, when it oc- 
curs, is a great pity. I am for making home 
very happy to children if it can be managed, 
which of courfe is not to be made by weak 
compliances, and having no fixed rules. For 
no creature is happy, or even free, as Goethe 
has pointed out, except in the circuit of law. 
But once having laid down laws and regula- 
tions, all within thofe bounds fliould be very 
kind at home. Now liften to the captious 
querulous fcoldings that you may hear, even as 
you go along the ftreets, addrefled by parents to 
children, is it not manifeft that in after life 
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there will be too much fear in the children's 
minds, and a belief that their father and mother 
never will fympathife with them as others even 
might, never will forgive them. People of all 
clafles, high and low, err in the fame way ; and 
in looking about the world, I have fometimes 
thought that a thoroughly judicious father is 
one of the rareft creatures to be met with. 

Another caufe of the frailty of women in the 
lower claffes is in the comparative inelegance 
and uncleanlinefs of the men in their own clafs. 
It alfo arifes from the fondnefs which all women 
have for mdrit, or what they fuppofe to be 
fuch, fo that their love is apt to follow what is 
in any way diftinguiflied : and this throws the 
women of any clafs cruflly open to the feduc- 
tions of the men in the clafs above. For 
women are the real ariftocrats ; and it is one 
of their greateft merits. Men's intelledis, even 
fome of the brighteft, may occafionally be de- 
ceived by theories about equality and the like, 
but women who look at reality more, are rarely 
led away by nonfenfe of this kind. 

A caufe of this fin of a very different kind, 
and applying to men, is a dreadful notion which 
has occafionally been adopted in thefe latter 
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ages, namely, that it is a fine thing for a man 
to have gone through a great deal of vice — to 
have had much perfonal experience of wicked- 
nefs — in fhort, that knowledge of vice is know- 
ledge of the world, and that fuch knowledge of 
the world is eminently ufeful. That is not 
the way in which the greateft thinkers read 
the world ; they tell us that 

" The Gods approve the depth and not the tumult 
of the foul." 

Self-reftraint is the grand thing, is the great 
tutor. 

But let us not talk infincerely even for a 
good end, as we may fuppofe : and there- 
fore do not let us deny that every evil carries 
with it its teachings. An indulgence in difli- 
pation teaches that diflipation is a fatal thing : 
and the man who learns that, very often does 
not learn anything more. But the excellence 
of particular men muft greatly confift in their 
appreciating truths without having to pay the 
full experience for them ; fo that in thofe re- 
fpe£ts they have a great ftart of other men. 
However, whether thefe theories of mine be 
true or not, there can be no doubt, I think, 
that indulgence of any kind is a thing which 
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requires no theory to fupport it : and I do not 
think it will be found that the men of confum- 
mate knowledge of the world have gained that 
knowledge by vice ; but rather, as all other 
knowledge is gained, by toil and truth and love 
and felf-reftraint. And thefe four things do not 
abide with vice. 

Probably, too, a low view of humanity 
which vice gives, is in itfelf the greateft barrier 
to the higheft knowledge. 

One great fource of the fin we are confider- 
ing is the want of other thoughts. Here puri- 
tanifm comes in, as it has any time thefe two 
hundred years, to dai-ken and deepen every 
mifchief. The lower orders here are left with 
fo little to think of but labour and vice. Now 
any grand thought, great poetry, or noble fong 
is adverfe to any abufe of the paffions — even that 
which feems moft concerned with the pailions. 
For all that is great in idea, that infifts upon 
men's attention, does fo by an appeal, exprefled 
or implied, to the infinite within him and around 
him. A man coming from a great reprefenta- 
tion of Macbeth is not in the humour for alow 
intrigue : and, in general, vice, efpecially of 
the kind we are confidering, feizes hold not of 
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the paffionate, fo much as of the cold and va- 
cant mind. 

On this account education and cultivation 
are to be looked to as potent remedies. The 
pleafures of the poor wrill be found to be moral 
fafeguards rather than dangers. I fmile fome- 
times when I think of the preacher in fome re- 
mote country place imploring his hearers not to 
give way to backbiting, not to indulge in low 
fenfuality, and not to bufy themfelves with 
other people's affairs. Meanwhile what are 
they to do if they do not concern themfelves 
with fuch things ? The heavy ploughboy who 
lounges along in that liftlefs manner has. a mind 
which moves with a rapidity that bears no rela- 
tion to that outward heavinefs of his. That 
mind will be fed; will confume all about it, 
like oxygen, if new thoughts and afpirations 
are not given it. The true ftrategy in at- 
tacking any vice, is by putting in a yirtue to 
counteracSb it; in attacking any evil thought, 
by putting in a good thought to meet it. Thus 
a man is lifted into a l^igher ftate of being, and 
his old flough falls off him. 

With women, too, there is this efpecial dan- 
ger that fidion has hitherto been apt to tell 
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them that they are nothing if they are not loved, 
and to fill their heads with the moft untrue 
views of human life. FiiSion muft try and 
learn that fhe is only Truth with a mafk on, 
fo that {he may fpealc truer things fometimes 
with lefs offence than Truth herfelf. Fidion 
muft not reprefent love as always fuch a very 
fine thing, or as tending invariably to felicity, 
thus ignoring the trials of wedded life, and 
of affeftion generally — as if life were cut into 
two parts, one all ftiade, the other all light. 
We cannot fchool Love much ; but fometimes 
he might be induced to liften to reafon. And 
at any rate all would agree that much mifchief 
may be done by unfound reprefentations of hu- 
man life in this very important refpedt. 

But, our antagonift may fay, thefe very fic- 
tions are amufement and fo far of ufe as fiir- 
nilhing fome food for the mind. Yes : and I 
am not prepared to fay that bad fidlions or al- 
moft anything may not be better than nothing 
for the mind. But when continuous cultivation 
is joined to education, (which fhould be the 
objedt for ftatefmen and governing people df 
all kinds) people will not be fuppofed to be 
educated at the time of their nonage, and then 
left fight of and hold of for evermore, as far 
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as regards their betters. But it will be ifeen 
that we are all fo far children, or at leaft like 
children in fome refpe£ts, throughout our lives, 
that the means of cultivation fliould be fuccef- 
lively offered to us. 

It is difficult to fee the drift of the foregoing 
words without an example. But what I mean 
is this — do not let us merely teach our poor 
young people to read and write and hear about 
all manner of arts, fciences and produdlions, 
and then dropping thefe young people at the 
moft dangerous age, provide no amufements, 
enable them to carry on no purfuits, throw open 
no refinements of life to them, Ihew them no 
parks, no gardens, and leave them to the pot- 
houfe and their fordid homes. 

Of courfe they will go wrong if we do. 



Remedies. 

As poverty came firft among the caufes, fo 
to remove it muft come firfl: among the reme- 
dies. For this purpofe let it be carefully ob- 
ferved what clafs of perfons furnifhes moft vic- 
tims to this fin. Try and mend the evils of 
that clafs. 
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There will be two kinds of poverty, the one 
arifing from general inadequacy of pay for em- 
ployment that is pretty conftant; the other 
from uncertainty of employment at particular 
periods. Each requires to be dealt with dif- 
ferently. Frequently though they are found 
combined. 

To meet the firfl: of thefe evils more work 
muft be found in the country, or fome hands 
muil be rerrioved out of it. 

If emigration is to be adopted, it ftiould be 
done in a different manner from any that has 
yet been attempted. 

But it feems as if fomething better than, or 
befldes, emigration might be attempted. 

It may feem romantic, but I cannot help 
hoping that confiderable inveftigation into prices 
may lead people to afcertain better what are fair 
wages, and that purchafers will not run madly 
after cheapnefs. There are every where juft 
men who endeavour to prevent the price of la- 
bourers' wages from falling below what they 
(the juft men) think right. I have no doubt 
that this has an effeft upon the whole labour- 
market, Chriftianity coming in to corredl poli- 
tical economy. And fo, in other matters, I 
can conceive that private perfons may generally 
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become more anxious to put afide the evils of 

competition, and to give, as well as get, wrhat is 



fair. 



But many things might be done to enable 
the wages of the poor to go further : and furely 
the glory of a flrate, and of the principal people 
in it, fliould be that men make the moft of 
their labour in that ftate. 

Improvement of dwellings is one means. * 

Improvements in the reprefentation and 
transfer of property are other great means to 
this end. 

It may feem that I have wandered far from 
the fubjeil (the great fm of great cities) to 
queftions of currency and transfer of property. 
But I am perfuaded that there is the clofeft 
connexion between fubjeiSs of this kind. The 

* Many a workwoman earns but -js. a week. She 
has to pay 3J., or n,s. 6d. for one miferable apartment. 
Take her food at y. or zs. 6d. ; and there will remain 
TS, a week to provide for clothing, ficknefs, charity, 
pleafure and mifcellaneous expenditure of all kinds. It 
is eafy to fee that any fudden mifhap, fuch as ficknefs, 
muft wreck fuch a perfon's means j and alfo that where 
the chief room for making thefe means go further, is in 
reducing the expenditure for lodgings, which now con- 
fumes about half her earnings. 
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inveftment of favings is furely a queftion of the 
higheft importance. But it is not only that 
which I mean. All manner of facilities ihould 
be given to the poor to become owners of pro- 
perty ; and wherever it could be managed, al- 
moft in fpite of themfelves, they fhould be 
made fo : that is, by putting by portions of 
their wages when it is manifeftly poflible for 
this to be done, as in the cafe of domeftic fer- 
vants or where the employed are living with, 
or in fome meafure under the guidance of, their 
employers. 

Much is being attempted by various benevo- 
lent perfons in ways of this kind or fimilar to 
it ; and the greateft attention fhould be paid to 
thefe experiments. 

There are various things which the State 
could do in thefe matters ; but it would require 
a very wife and great government : and how is 
fuch a thing to be got ? In the aft of rifing to 
power men fail to obtain the knowledge and 
thought, and efpecially the purpofe, to ufe 
power. There is fome Eaftern proverb, I 
think, about the meaneft reptiles being found 
at the top of the higheft towers. That, as ap- 
plied to government, is ill-natured and utterly 
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untrue. But people who are fwarming up a 
difficult afcent, or maintaining themfelves with 
difficulty on a narrow ledge at a great height, 
are not employed exaftly in the way to become 
great philofophers and reformers of mankind. 
Conftitutional governments may be great blefl"- 
ings, but nobody can doubt that they have 
their price. There are, however, excellent 
men in high places amongft us at the prefent 
moment ; but timidity in attempting good is 
their portion efpecially by any way that has not 
become thoroughly invincible in argument. I 
fuppofe the man who was to try fome very ge- 
nerous thing as a ftatefman and were to fail, 
would be irretrievably loft as a ftatefman. 

Meanwhile focialifm is put forward to fill 
the void of government: and if government 
does not make exertion, we may yet have dire 
things to encounter. By government in the 
foregoing fentence I mean not only what we 
are in the habit of calling fuch, but all the go- 
verning and direfting perfons in a nation. 
Some of them are certainly making great efforts 
even now, and there lies our hope. 

But, fuppofing that the fupply of workmen 
and workwomen could be better adapted to the 
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demand ; and that means could be found to 
provide in fome meafure for neutralizing the 
ill efFefts of the uncertainty of employment 
(which two things though very difficult are 
ftill not beyond the range of human endeavour 
and accomplifhment) there would yet remain 
many, very many, individual cafes of utter and 
fudden diftrefs and deftitution amongft young 
women which form the chief caufes of their 
fall. Now how are thefe to be averted ? 

There fhould be fome better means of inter- 
communication between rich and poor than 
there is at prefent. It feems as if the priefts of 
all religions might perform that funftion, and 
that it fliould be confidered one of their moft 
important fundlions. It fliould be done, if 
poffible, by fome perfons who come amongft 
the poor for other purpofes than to relieve 
their poverty. At the fame time there might 
be an adminiftrative officer of high place and 
power in the government who fliould be on 
the alert to fuggeft and promote good offices of 
the kind I have juft alluded to. In reality the 
Minifter of education (if we had one) would 
be the real minifl^er for deftitution, as doing 
moft to prevent it ; and various minor duties 
of a humane kind might devolve upon him. 
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Any one acquainted with the annals of the 
poor will tell how familiar fuch words are to 
him as the following, and how true on enquiry 
he has found them. " Father fell ill of the 
fever, [the fever the poor girl may well fay, for 
it is the fever which want of air and water, and 
working in ftifling rooms has brought upon 
many thoufands of our workmen) Mother and 
I did pretty well in the ftraw-bonnet line while 
fhe lived ; but {he died come April two years : 
and I've been moft ftarved fince then, and took 
to thofe ways." 

" You were fifteen when your mother died, 
you fay, and you have no relations in this 
town ? " 

" There is my little brother and he is in the 
Workhoufe, and they let me go and fee him on 
Mondays, and there is my Aunt, but fhe is a 
very poor woman and lives a long, long way off, 
and has a many children of her own." 

" You can read and write ? " 

" I can read a little." 

Now of courfe there are thoufands of cafes 
of this kind in which one feels that the poor 
child has flipped out of the notice and care of 
people who would have been but too glad to 
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aid her. I dare fay neither mother nor child 
ever went to any church or chapel. And, in 
truth, let us be honeft and confefs that going 
to church in England is fomewhat of an opera- 
tion, efpeciaily to a poor, ill-clad perfon. This 
fyftem of pews and places, the want of opennefs 
of churches, the length of the fervice refulting 
from the admixture of fervices, the air of 
over-cleanlinefs and refpeiSability which befet 
the place, and the difficulty of getting out 
when you like, are fad hindrances to the poor, 
the ill-drefled, the fick, the timid, the faftidious, 
the wicked and the cultivated. 

And then there is nobody into whofe ear 
the poor girl can pour her troubles, except Jhe 
comes as a beggar. This will be faid to be a 
leaning on my part to the confeffional. I cannot 
help that, I muft fpeak the truth that is in me. 
And I wifli that many amongfl: us Proteftants, 
who would, I doubt not, welcome the duty, 
could, without pledging ourfelves to all manner 
of doftrines, but merely by a genial ufe of thofe 
common relations of life which bring us in daily 
contaft with the poor, fulfil much of what is 
genuinely good in the functions of a confeflbr, 
and thus become brothers of mercy and brothers 
of chatity to the poor. 
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Meanwhile it is p^ft melancholy, and verges 
on defpair, to refledi what is going on amongft 
minifters of religion who are often but too in- 
tent upon the fopperies of religion to have heart 
and time for the fubftantial work entrufted to 
them — immerfed in heart-breaking trafli from 
which no fedl is free ; for here are fopperies of 
difcipline, there fopperies of doflrine (ftill more 
dangerous as it feems to me). And yet there 
are thefe words refounding in their ears, " Pure 
religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the father- 
lefs and widows in their affliftion and to keep 
onefelf unfpotted from the world." And the 
word " world," as Coleridge has well explained,, 
is this order of things, the order of things you 
are in. Clerical nicenefs and over-fandlity, for 
inftance, and making more and longer fermons 
than there is any occafion for, and inflfting 
upon needlefs points of do£lrine, and making 
Chriftianity a ftumbling-block to many, that, 
excellent clergymen, for there are numbers who 
deferve the name, that is your world, there lies 
your temptation to err. 

It has occurred to me that fchoolmafters 
and fchoolmiftrefles would form good means of 
communication with the poor : and fo much 
I 
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the better as they would be an indirect means 
as regards worldly affairs ; * I mean that their 
firft bufmefs is not to care for the phyfical well- 
being of their pupils. In after life, they would 
be likely to know fomething of the ways and 
modes of life of their former pupils, and would 
be moft valuable auxiliaries to landlords, mafter- 
manufacSurers, to matters in general and to all 
who are anxious to improve the condition of 
thofe under them. 

While talking of the fchoolmafter, we muft 
not omit to conllder the immenfe importance, 
in its bearing on our fubjeft, of a better educa- 
tion for women : efpecially for women of what 
are called the middling clafTes — an education 
which fhould develope in them the qualities 
and powers which by nature they are moft de- 
ficient in, fuch as ftern reafoning which is at 



* In this refpeft the opportunities of medical men are 
very great j and furely the medical profeflion beft eman- 
cipates itfelf from any tendency to materialifm and dig- 
nifies itfelf by entering upon the duties and the privileges 
of a teacher and confoler, when it performs, as it very 
often does, fome of thofe offices of charity which ever 
lie juft under its hands. 
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the foundation of juftice, and which fliould free 
them from that abfurd timidity of mind more 
than of body which prevents their feeing things 
as they are, and makes them, and confequently 
men, the vidtims of conventionality. 

This thing, conventionality, is a great enemy 
to thofe who would war againft the fm we are 
confidering. Hypocrify is faid to be the ho- 
mage which vice pays to virtue ; convention- 
ality is the adoration which , both vice and vir- 
tue offer up to worldlinefs. See its ill efFedls 
in this particular cafe. The difcuflion of our 
fubje£i: is almoft beyond the pale of conven- 
tionality. Years ago, an old College friend de- 
fined this prefent writer as a man who could 
lay the moft audacious things with the leaft of- 
fence. I hope my friend was right, for, indeed, 
in difcuffing this fubje£t I need all that power 
now. Conventionality ftifFens up the whole 
figure and fats the eyes in the fixed direftion it 
pleafes, fo that men and women can pafs 
through the ftreets ignoring the greateft horrors 
which furround them. And confider, what a 
dangerous thing it is, when it is once prefumed 
that there is any clafs with whom we can have 
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no lympathy ; that there are any beings of a 
different kind from the reft of us. It is not for 
us, colle£tions of duft, to feel contempt. In a 
future life we may have fuch a furvey as may 
juftify contempt, but then we fliould have too 
much love to feel it. But, indeed, in moft 
cafes it is not contempt, but conventionality, that 
induces us to pafs by and ignore what it is not 
confiftent with good tafte to know any thing 
about. 

But there is another fertile mode in which 
conventionality works in increafing the great 
fin of great cities. And that is by rendering 
all manner of imaginary wants real wants, and 
thus helping to enflave men and women. Falfe 
fliame has often, I doubt not, led to the worft 
confequences — the fhame for inftance arifing 
from not having the clothes of a kind imagined 
to be fit for a particular ftation : and fo, people 
put on a vice to fatisiy a foible. 

A clafs of perfons who are found to furnifli 
great numbers of the viftims to the fin we are 
confidering is that of domeftic fervants. This 
leads to a fufpicion that there are peculiar temp- 
tations, weaknefles, errors and mifinanagement 
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incident to that clafs. To begin with, their 
education is wretchedly defeftive. But befides 
that, they are particularly liable to the flavery of 
conventionality : indeed there are few people 
more fubdued by weak notions of what it is 
correft for them to have and to be and to do : 
which often ends in anything but a correfpon- 
dence of the reality of their condition with their 
ideal. It muft be remembered, too, that they 
undergo in an efpecial degree the temptation of 
being brought near to a clafs fuperior to theirs 
in breeding and nicenefs ; and confequently that 
they are very liable to be difcontented with 
their own. 

But great improvement might be made in 
the management of fervants. Their efforts to 
fave money fhould be diredted and aided. New 
means might be invented for that purpofe. It 
might be much more generally arranged than it 
is both in houfeholds and in other eftablifli- 
ments that a fund ftiould be formed out of 
which thofe female fervants who remained a 
certain time fhould have a fum of money, in 
fafl; what in official life is called " retired al- 
lowances." 

Then of courfe mafters and miftreffes fhould 
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recognize the faft, inftead of needleffly difcou- 
raging it, that men and women love one ano- 
ther in all ranks — that Mary, if a pleafant or 
comely girl, is pretty nearly fure at fome time 
or other to have a lover. Let the mafter and 
miftrefs be aw^are of that faft, and treat it as an 
open queflion w^hich may be difcuffed fometimes 
writh advantage to all parties. 

Inftead of fuch conduft, one hears fometimes 
that fuch maxims are laid down as that " no 
followers are allowed." What does a lady 
mean who lays down fuch a law in her houfe- 
hold. Perhaps fhe fubfcribes to fome abolition 
fociety, which is a good thing in as far as it cut 
tivates her kindly feelings towards an injured 
race. But does flie know by this law of hers 
as applied to her own houfehold, fhe is imitating 
in a humble way one of the worft things con- 
ne<3:ed with flavery ? 

As this prphibition extends to near relations 
as well as to lovers, if obeyed it renders the 
pofition of a fervant girl ftill more perilous as 
more ifolated; and if difobeyed, it is a fertile 
fource of the habit of concealment, one of the 
worft to which all perfons in a fubordinate fitu- 
ation are fubjedt. 
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For my own part I could not bear to live 
with fervants who were to fee none of their 
friends and relations : I fliould feel I was keep- 
ing a prifon and not ruling a houfehold. 

Amongft the principal remedies muft be 
reckoned, or at leaft hoped for, an improvement 
in men as regards this fin. To hope for fuch 
an improvement will be looked upon as chime- 
rical by fome perfons, and the notion of intro- 
ducing great moral remedies for the evil in quef- 
tion as wholly romantic. It feems impoffible : 
every new and great thing does, till it is done ; 
and then the only wonder is that it was not 
done long ago. 

Oh that there were more love in the world, 
and then thefe things that we deplore could not 
be. One would think that the man who had 
once loved any woman, would have fome ten- 
dernefs for all. And love implies an infinite 
refpeiS. All that was faid or done by Chivalry 
of old, or fung by Troubadours, but fliadows 
forth the feeling which is in the heart of any 
one who loves. Love, like the opening of the 
heavens to the Saints, ftiows for a moment, 
even to the dulleft man, the poflibilities of the 
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human race. He has faith, hope, and charity 
for another being, perhaps but a creation of his 
imagination : ftill it is a great advance for a 
man to be profoundly loving even in his imagi- 
nations. What Shelley makes Apollo exclaim, 
Love might well fay too. 

" I am the eye with which the Univerfe 
Beholds itfelf and knows itfelf divine j 

All hamiony of inftrument or verfe. 
All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 

All light of art or nature ; — to my fong 

Viftory and praife in their own right belong." 

Indeed love is a thing fo deep and fo beauti- 
ful, that each man feels that nothing but con- 
ceits and pretty words have been faid about it 
by other men. 

And then to come down from this and to 
diflionour the image of the thing fo loved. No 
man could do fo while the memory of love was 
in his mind. And, indeed, even without thefe 
recolleftions, we might hope that on the con- 
templation of fo much ruin, and the confidera- 
tion of the exquifite beauty of the thing fpoiled, 
there would fometimes come upon the heart of 
a man a pity fo deep as to protefl him from 
this fm as much as averfion itfelf could do. 
And we may imagine that even men of outra- 
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geous diffipation, but who have ftill left fome 
greatnefs and finenefs of mind (like Mirabeau 
for example) will have a horror of the fin we 
are condemning, though very finful in other re- 
fpefts. And certainly the difgrace to humanity 
that there is in uidifcriminate proftitution is ap- 
palling : and like conftrained marriage for mo- 
ney, it has fomething more repulfive about it 
than is to be met with in things that may be 
effentially more wicked. 

I hope I am not uncharitable in faying this ; 
but anybody who thinks fo muft remember that 
what is alluded to by me is the worft form of 
the fin in queftion ; as in fa6t it difgraces the 
ftreets of our principal cities — in utter lovelefl^ 
nefs and mercenary reckleflhefs. 

I faid above, " the exquifite beauty of the 
thing fpoiled." And, in truth, how beautiful a 
thing is youth — beautiful in an animal. In con- 
templating it, the world feems young again for 
us. Each young thing feems born to new 
hopes. Parents feel this for their children, 
hoping that fomething will happen to them 
quite different from what happened to them- 
felves, elfe could they take all the pains they do 
with thefe young creatures, if they could believe 
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that the young people were only to grow up 
into middle-aged men and women with the 
ufual cares and troubles defcending upon them 
like a fecurely entailed inheritance. There is 
fomething fancifiil in all this, and in reality a 
grown up perfon is a much more valuable and 
worthy creature than moft young ones : but 
ftill anything that blights the young muft ever 
be moft repugnant to humanity. 

I had now read over all that I had put down 
in writing ; and, as I laid afide the manufcript, 
I felt how fadly it fell fliort of what I had 
thought to fay on this fubjeft. I fuppofe, how- 
ever, that even when they are good, a man's 
words feem poor to himfelf, like the afpedt of 
the remains of a feaft to the matter of a houfe. 
Much muft always lie in the ear of the hearer. 
We fay enough to fet alight the hidden trains 
of thought which abide in the receffes of 
men's hearts, unknown to them ; and they are 
ftartled into thinking for themfelves. After all, 
is not often fo requifite for a writer to make 
things logically clear to men, as to put them 
into the mood he wiflies to have them in. I 
fuppofe the fnake-charmer and the horfe-whif- 
perer have fome fuch fcheme. 
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But faid I, as I threw fome ftones into a 
pool which was near me in a partial clearing of 
the wood, I would go on with this work if I 
knew that all my efforts would make no more 
ftir than thefe pebbles in that pool. And then 
I proceeded to think of the topics which are yet 
before me, full of doubt and difficulty. I fhould 
like to have fome talk with Ellefmere, I ex- 
claimed ; I fear he will have no fympathy with 
me and an utter difbelief in anybody doing any 
good in this matter. But he is a flirewd man 
of the world, and he fpeaks out fearleflly. It 
would be well to hear his remar-ks beforehand, 
while they may yet be of ufe to me. I cer- 
tainly will confult him. 

I ftept out of the wood into the beaten road, 
a change which I always feel to be like' that 
which occurs in the mind of a man who having 
been wrapt in fome romance of his own, fud- 
denly difengages himfelf from it and talks with 
his fellows upon the ordinary topics of the day, 
affedling a fhrewd care about the price of corn 
and the ftate of our foreign relations. 

By the time I reached Worth-Afhton I had 
left all foreft thoughts well behind me, and was 
quite at home on the broad beaten road of 
common-place affairs. 




CHAPTER VII. 

HAVE read the foregoing notes 
to EUefmere, whom I aflced to 
come here the firft lawyer's holi- 
day that he could make. During 
the reading, which was in my Study, he faid 
nothing, but feemed, as I thought, unufually 
grave and attentive. When it was finiflied, he 
propofed that we fhould walk out upon the 
downs. Still he made no remark, but ftroUed 
on moodily,. until I faid to him, " I am afraid, 
EUefmere, yoti have fome heavy brief which 
fits upon your mind juft now ; or, perhaps, I 
have fomewhat wearied you in reading fo much 
to you upon a fubjeft about which you probably 
do not care much." " I care more than you 
do," he replied — " forgive my abruptnefs, Mil- 
verton, but what I fay is true. To fhow you 
why I do care would be to tell you a long 
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ftory and to betray to you that which I had 
never intended to tell mortal man. 

*' But if you care to hear it I will tell you ; 
it bears clofely upon fome of your views and 
may do fome good to them. I can talk to you 
on fuch a theme better than to almoft any 
man, for it is lilce talking to a philofophic fyf- 
tem, and yet there is ftill fome humanity left 
in you, fo that one may hope for a little Sym- 
pathy now and then without having too much, 
or being afHitSted with pity and wonder and 
foolifh exclamations of any kind." I did not 
interrupt him to defend myfelf, being too anx- 
ious to hear what he had to fay. Befides I faw 
this attack upon me was partly an excufe to 
himfelf for telling me fomething which he hardly 
meant to tell. He threw himfelf down upon 
the turf, and after a few minutes filence, thus 
began. 

Well, I was once upon my travels flaying 
for a few days in a German town, not a very 
obfcure or a very renowned one ; but indeed 
the whereabouts is a very unimportant matter, 
and I do not particularize any of the minute cir- 
cumftances of my ftory, becaufe I do not wiflv 
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hereafter to be reminded of them. I remember 
it was on a Sunday, and the day was fine. I 
remember, too, I went to church, to a Protef- 
tant church, where I did not underftand much 
of what I heard, but liked what I did. They 
fang pfalms, fuch as I fancy Luther would 
have approved of; and I thought it would be a 
ferious thing for an hoftile army to meet a body 
of men who had been thus finging. Grand 
mufic, fuch as you, for inftance, would like 
better, is a good thing too. Our cathedrals 
might have combined both. I do not know 
why I tell you all this for it does not immedi- 
ately concern my ftory, but I fuppofe it is be- 
caufe I do not like to approach it too quickly,' 
and I muft linger on the details of a day which 
is fo deeply imprinted upon my memory. I 
remember well the fermon, or rather the bits of 
it which I underftood, and out of which I made 
my fermon for myfelf. That pathetic word 
verloren (loft) occurred many times. Then 
tjiere was a great deal about the cares of this 
life occupying fo much time, and then about 
the pleafures, or the thoughts, of mifpent youth 
being imprefled upon manhood, to the peren- 
nial detriment of the chara6ter, I made out, 
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or fancied I did, that it was a fermon fliowing 
how fliort a time was given to fpiritual life. I 
darefay it was a very common-place fermon 
that I made of it ; but fomehow, the fermons 
we preach to ourfelves, in which by the way 
we can be fure of taking the moft apt illuf- 
trations from the ftore of our own follies, 
are always interefting. And when the good 
preacher, a moft benign and apoftolic-looking 
man, pronounced the benedi£i:ion, I felt as if I 
had been hearing fome friendly fearching words 
which might well be laid to heart. After the 
fermon was over, I ftroUed about. The day 
moved on, and towards evening time, I went 
with the ftream of the townfpeople gentle and 
iimple, to fome public gardens which lay out- 
fide the town and were joined to it by beauti- 
ful walks. People fpeak of the fadnefs of being 
in a crowd and knowing no one. There is 
fomething pleafureable in it too. I wandered 
amongft the various groups of quiet, decorous, 
beer-imbibing Germans who in family-parties 
had come out to thefe gardens to drink their 
beer, fmoke their pipes and hear fome mufic. 
In thofe fortunate regions they have not made 
a ghaftly idol of the Sunday. 
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At laft I fat down at a table where a young 
girl, a middle-aged woman and a baby were re- 
frefhing themfelves with feme very thin pota- 
tion. They looked poor decent people. I 
foon entered into converfation with them, and 
therefore did not leave it long a matter 
doubt that I was an Englifliman, I perceived 
that fomething was wrong with my friends, 
although I could not comprehend, what it was. 
I could fee that the girl could hardly reftrain 
herfelf from burfting out into tears ; and there 
was fomething quite comical in the delight fhe 
exprefled at fome feats on the tight-rope, which 
fhe would inflft upon my looking at, and her 
then in a minute afterwards returning to her 
quiet diftrefs and anxious deplorable counte- 
nance. A proud Englifh girl would have kept 
all her mifery under due control, efpecially in a 
public-place ; but thefe Germans are a more 
fimple natural people. 

Having by degrees eftabliflied fome relations 
between the party and myfelf by ordering fome 
coffee and handing it round, and then letting 
the baby play with my watch, I afked what it 
was that ailed the girl. The girl turned round 
and poured out a torrent of eloquence which. 
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however, confiderably exceeding the pace at 
which any foreign language enters into my ap- 
prehenfion, was totally loft upon me, except 
that I perceived fhe had fome complaint againft 
fomebody, and that fhe had a noble open coun- 
tenance which, from long experience of the 
witnefs-box, I felt was telling me an unufual 
proportion of truth. One part of the difcourfe 
I perceived very clearly to be about money, 
and as fhe touched her gown (which was 
very neat and nice) it had fomething to do with 
the price of the faid gown. 

We then talked of England, whereupon fhe 
afked me to take her with me as a fervant. This 
abrupt fpeech might aftonifh fome perfons ; 
but not thofe who have travelled much. I 
dare fay the fame requeft has often been made 
to you, Milverton. 

Milverton. Oh, yes. They fancy this is an 
earthly paradife for getting money bounded by 
a continual fog. 

EUefmere. She then queftioned me much as 
to the diftance of England firom where we 
were. And as I faw flie was in a defperate 
mood, and might attempt fome defperate ad- 
venture, I took care to, explain to her the dif- 
K 
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tance and the diiRculties of the journey. Be- 
fides which, I contrived, putting the fevereft 
preflure on my ftock of German, to convey to 
her that London was rather an extenlive town, 
containing two millions of people, and that if 
was not exaftly the place for an unfriended 
young girl to be wandering about. , 

" The fame thing everywhere, everywhere,'' 
flie exclaimed, in a tone of mournful reproach 
which I felt was levelled at our unchivalrous 
fex in general. 

I felt interefted to underftand her ftory, and 
beginning to queflion her in detail again, afcer- 
tained fo far, tjiat flie was or had been 3 fervant, 
that flie had been accuftomed to take charge of 
children, having had eleven under her charge, 
that the wages were moft wretched, which they 
certainly were, but flill it was not that or any 
of the ordinary kind of grievances which was 
now diftrefling her. Whenever we came to 
the jifl: of the difcourfe, flie became more em- 
phatic and I more flupid. At laft I bethought 
me that if flie were to write out what flie had 
to fay, I could then underftand it well enough. 
This was a bright idea and one which I was 
able to convey to her. She was to bring me 
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the writing on the enfuing morning in the great 
fquare. And having come to this agreement 
we parted, I taking care, with lawyer-like cau- 
tion, to tell her that I did not know whether I 
could be of any ufe to her, with other dis- 
couraging expreffions. 

The next morning, duly fortified with my 
pocket didtionary, I fat myfelf down to read 
her ftatement. Ah, how clearly the whole 
fcene is before me. It was on a broad bench, 
clofe to a hackney-coach ftand, within fight of 
the palace. She looked over me and read aloud ; 
and when I could not make out a word, we 
paufed, and the di£tionary was put in requifition. 
The neareft hackney coachman lying back on 
his box threw now and then an amufed glance 
at the proceeding. Her's was a fimple touching 
ftory, touchingly told. I now know every 
word, every letter of it ; but then it was very 
hard for me to comprehend. 

It began by giving her birth, parentage and 
education. She was born of poor parents in 
the country a few miles out of the town. She 
was now an orphan. She had come into fervice 
in the town. Her mafter had endeavoured to 
feduce her; but flie had fucceeded in giving 
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fome notion of her miferable pofition to a mid- 
dle-aged man, a friend of her family, who had 
taken an intereft in her, and promifed to receive 
her into his fervice. Then fhe gave virarning 
to her miflrefs who could not imagine the caufe, 
and was difpleafed at her leaving. She could 
not tell her miftrefs for fear of vexing her. 

The character given by the miftrefs (which 
I faw) went well with this ftatement, as it was 
the praife of a perfon difpleafed. 

The new mafter that was to be, had told her 
where to go to (the lodgings where flie was 
now flaying) and ordered her to get decent 
clothes, before coming into his fervice. He did 
not live in that town. She left her place ac- 
cordingly, provided herfelf with the neceflary 
things, and awaited his orders, Meanwhile his 
plans were changed. He had juft matried, was 
probably about to travel, and wrote that he 
could not take her in. I am not fure that there 
was any deliberate wrong-doing or treachery 
on his part — merely a wicked careleflhefs, for- 
getting what a thing it is for a poor girl to be 
out of place, and not knowing that flie had 
taken the ftep, perhaps, at the time he wrote. 
She had written again, and had received no 
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anfwer. She was left in debt and in the utmoft 
diftrefs. 

This is the fubftance of what I eventually 
got out by crofs-examination. She had been 
out into the fuburbs in fearch of a place when 
I met her yefterday. The woman with the child, 
who was no relation, had reiterated to me there 
that fhe was a good girl and in great diftrefs. 

The ufual wicked eafy way of getting out of 
her difficulties had been prefled upon her — Ich 
mag das Geld nicht auf eine fchlechte Art bekom- 
men^fonji wiirde ich es in kurzer Zeit haben ; but 
flie trufted that " the dear God would never 
permit this, fo flie put her truft in him." Ich 
hoffe aber, der Hebe Gott wird das nicht zugeben^ 
denn ich verlajfe mich auf Ihn. 

I remember that, occafionally, while we were 
Ipelling over what fhe had written, her large 
beautiful hand (do not fmile, Milverton, a hand 
may be moft beautiful and yet large) refted on 
the page. There was a deep fear upon it, the 
' mark of a burn, that told of fome houfehold 
mifliap. I have feen many beautiful hands be- 
fore and after, but none fo beautiful to me. 

At laft we got through the writing and 
paufed. " This is a bad bufinefs," I exclaimed i 
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and then I fell into a reverie, not upon her par- 
ticular cafe fo much, as upon the mifexy.that 
there is in the world. At laft I looked up and 
felt quite remorfeful at the wiftful agdhiibd ex- 
prefSon of the girl whom I had been keeping 
in fufpenfe all this time, while indulging my own 
thoughts. She evidently thought (you know 
the extremely carelefs ill-drefled figure I gene- 
rally am) that to aflift her was quite out of my 
power. And fo it was at the moment, for:! 
had not the requifite filver about me. Indeed 
why fliould the rich carry any money about 
with them, when they have always the poor to 
borrows it from. However I had fome filver in 
my pocket and gave her that, promifing to 
bring the reft. Her ecftafy was unbounded : 
of courfe fhe began to cry (no woman is above 
that) though feeing my exceffive diflike to that 
proceeding, Ihe did the beft to fuppxefs it, only 
indulging in an occafional fob. Her firft idea 
was what fhe could do for the money. She 
would work for any time. We had found out 
that writing was better than talking ; and here 
are her very words (I always carry them about 
with me), " Was foil ich Ihnenfiir einenDienJi 
iafur thun?" " What fliall I do for you in the 
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way of any fervice for this ?" " Nothing," I 
replied, " but only to be a good girl." 

One thing I have omitted to tell you : but I 
may as well tell it. It is no matter now. 
While we were reading over the letter, I hap- 
pened to alk her whether fhe had a lover. I had 
hardly afked the queftion before I would have 
given anything to have been able to recall it, as 
we fometimes do in Court when a queftion is 
objefted to. Her fimple anfwer came crufliing 
into my ears, " Yes, but a poor man and fer 
away." She thought my objedt in afking was 
to afcertain whether there was any help to be 
got from any other quarter : this fhe anfwered, 
fo like her fenfible felf, without any bridling-up 
or nonfenfe of any kind, a fimple anfwer to a 
Simple queftion. But the words went down 
like a weight into my heart, which has never 
been quite lifted off" again. In fliort, Milverton, 
I loved. 

What ftiould poflefs me to-day to tell you 
this wild ftory I know not. I know you really 
care for nothing but great interefts and great 
caufes, as you call them. With intenfe mad 
love for any one human being you cannot fym- 
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pathize. I always noted the famp in you from 
your boyhood upwards. Talk to you of a body 
of men — of a clafs — of a million, for inftance, 
of people fuffering anything, and you are imme- 
diately interefted. But for any one of us you 
care nothing. I fee through you, and always^ 
have. But I like you. Do not anfwer me, you 
know it is true. 

I did not anfwer him, though knowing what 
he faid to be moft untrue, and yet to have juft 
that dafli of plaufibility in it, which makes in- 
juftice fo hard to unravel. He proceeded. I 
faw Gretchen (that was her name) more than 
once again, and had a great deal of talk with 
her, finding my firfl: impreflions amply verified ; 
and I fWl think her one of the beft intellecSs, 
and moft beautiful natures, I have ever feen. 
I had in my pocket a very learned letter from 
one of the German Profeflbrs of law to whom 
I had delivered a letter of introdufirion on 
paiEng through his town, on fome points of 
jurifprudence, referring to Savigny's work. The 
parts of this which had been unintelligible' I 
made her conftrue to me ; fome of it was 
quite independent of technicalities, but merely 
required hard thinking and clear explanation. 
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The girl with my help made it all out. But 
of courfe it was not of fuch themes that ftie 
liked to talk, for women love perfonal talk, and 
their care is to know, not what men think about, 
but what they feel. One fpeech of hers dwells in 
my mind. " You mufl: be very happy at home," 
flie faid. I thought of my mouldy chambers 
and the kind of life I lead, and replied with an 
jrony I could not check, " very : " and fo fatiC- 
ed her gentle queflionings. 

I did not delay my departure later than I had 
at firft intended ; for in thefe cafes when you 
have done any good, it is well to be fure you 
do not fpoil it in any way. She would not 
have any more money than a trifling fum that 
was a little more than fufficient to pay ofF the 
debts already due, and they amounted to the very 
fame fum fhe had originally mentioned to me in 
the gardens. We parted. Before parting flie 
begged me to tell her my name : then timidly flie 
kifled my hand ; and, burfting into tears, threw 
her hood over her face and hurried away a little 
difl:ance. Afterwards I faw her turn to watch 
the departure of the huge diligence in which I 
had enfconced myfelf. 

Milverton. And you never faw her any more. 
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Ellefmere. Once more. Not being a philo- 
fopher or a philanthropift, I do not eafily forget 
thofe I once care for. I ftudied how to proteft 
her in every way. I maftered the politics of that 
German town ; and learnt all the intricacies of 
the little Court there. I afcertained everything 
relpedting our relations with it, and who amongft 
our diplomatifts was defirous of the refidence 
there, when there fhould be a change. I bufied 
myfelf more in politics than I had done ; and J 

believe I muft own that my fpeech on the 

intervention, which had its merits and coft me 
great labour, was fpoken for Gretchen, Of 
courfe I need hardly fay that I fpoke only what 
I moft fincerely thought ; but I fhould probably 
have let politics alone but for her fake. At 
laft there was an opportunity of a new appoint- 
ment being made of a Minifter to that German 
Court; and the man who wifhed for it, and 
whofe jufl: claims I had aided as I beft could, 
obtained it. His wife. Lady R., one of thofe 
brilliant women of the world who are often 
more amiable than we give them credit for 
being, had long noticed the care with which I 
had cultivated her fociety. She imagined it 
was for one of her beautiful daughters, and did 
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not look unkindly upon me. Before flie went 
to refide at — -^ 1 undeceived her, telling her 
the whole truth, the beft thing in fuch a cafe, 
and binding her to fecrefy. She promifed to 
look out fqr Gretchen and to take her into her 
houfehold. I told Lady R. that Gretchen had 
a lover and faid, that if any thing could be done 
for him, without lifting him out of his rank, it 
fhould be. Neither would I have Gretchen 
made anything different from what flie was. I 
could have given her money by handfuls, but 
that is not the way to ferve people. At the 
fame time I implored Lady R. to let me know 
immediately in cafe anything (hould ever occur 
to break off the marriage. 

Miherton. And you would have put in your 
fuit and married this girl. 

Ellefmere. There was but little chance, I 
fear; but you may be fure no opportunity 
would have efcaped me. As for the world, I 
am one of the few perfons who really care but 
little for it. The hiffing of collefted Europe, 
provided I knew the hiffers could not touch me, 
^ould be a grateiflil found rather than the re- 
yerfe — that is, if heard at a reafonable diftance. 

Well, but I told you I faw Gretchen once 
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more. Yes, once more. You may remember 
that fome time ago I had a very fevere illnefs : 
and was not able to attend the Courts on an 
occafion when I was much wanted. This ap- 
peared in the newfpapers of the day, and fo I 
conjefture, came to the knowledge of Gretchen, 
who in her quiet indefatigable way had learnt 
Englifh and was a great ftudent, as I after- 
wards heard, of Englifli newfpapers. She had 
alfo contrived to learn more about my life than 
I chofe to tell her when I anfwered her queftion 
about my being happy ; and the poor girl had 
formed jufter notions of the joyoufnefs and 
comfort of a lawyer's chambers in London. 
She begged for leave of abfence to vifit a fick 
friend : Lady R. conjedlured I believe where 
fhe was going, and confented. 

A few days afterwards there was a knock 
at my door (I was ftill very ill and unable to 
leave my fitting-room, but folacing life as beft 
I could by the ftudy of a great pedigree-cafe) 
when my Clerk with an anxious and afhamed 
countenance, put his head in, made one of thofe 
queer faces which he does when he thinks a 
great bore is wifliing to fee me and that I had 
better fay " no," and exclaimed " a young 
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woman from Germany, Sir, wants to fee you." 
I knew, inftiniftively, who it was, but had the 
prefence of mind to make a gefture fignifying 
I would not fee her, (for I could not have 
Ipoken) and I was afraid in my prefent ftate of 
Aveaknefs I fliould betray myfelf in fome way, 
if I were to fee her unprepared. While the 
parleying was going on in the paflage, I col- 
ledied myfelf fufficiently to ring for my clerk 
and tell him, he might appoint the young woman 
to come in the afternoon. By that time I had 
reflefted upon my part and was fomewhat of 
myfelf again. She came : I fcolded and pro- 
tefi:ed, fhe did nothing in reply, but look at me 
and fay how thin I was ; and there was no re- 
filling the quiet, afFeclionate, difcreet way in 
which flie inftalled herfelf every day for fome 
hours as head nurfe. Even my old laundrefs 
relaxed fo far as to fay that Gradgin (for that 
was what fhe called her) was a good girl and 
not hoity-toity : and my clerk Peter, a very 
cantankerous fellow, was heard to remark, that 
for his part, he did not like young women 
much, but Mifs Gradgin was better than mofl, 
and certainly his mafler did fomehow eat more 
of anything made by her than by anybody elfe, 
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and never threatened now to throw the chicken- 
broth he brought in at his head. 

I jeft at thefe things, Milverton : and in 
truth what remains for us often in this world 
but to jeft ? Which of the Queens was it, by 
the way, who on the fcafFold played with the 
fharpnefs of the axe, and faidj fomething droll 
about her little neck. Well, I jeft, but this 
vifit of Gretchen's was a very fevere trial to 
me. It is a common trial though, I dare fay. 
No doubt many a perfon dotes upon or adores 
fome one elfe, who is, happily, as unconfcious of 
the doting or adoration as Ram Dafs, or any 
other heathen deity, of the fanatic love of his 
worfliippers. To the loving perfon, howeverj 
it is like walking over hot iron with no prieft- 
anointed feet, and yet with unmoved counte- 
nance, not even allowed to look ftoical. I 
could not refift liftening fometimes to Gret- 
chen's wife, innocent, pleafant talk about all the 
new things fhe was feeing ; and perhaps if I 
had not kept carefully before me the claims of 
the abfent peafant love'r, fame day when flie 
was moving, about me like fun-light in the room, 
I might, in fome moment of frenzy, which I 
fliould never have forgiven myfelf, have thrown 
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myfelf at her feet and afked her to take thefe 
dingy chambers and my faded felf and all my 
belongings under her permanent control. But 
wifer, fterner, jufter thoughts prevailed, 

I got better, and it was time for Gretchen 
to be thinking of going. Of courfe no foreigner 
can leave London without feeing the Thames 
Tunnel ; and I obferved that the morofe Peter, 
though in general very contemptuous of fight- 
feeing and fight-feers, was wonderfully ready to 
efcort Gretchen to fee the Tunnel, which I 
thought a great triumph on her part. I fpared 
myfelf the anguifh of parting with her : a cafe 
came on rather unexpectedly in a diftant part 
of the country and I was fent for " fpecial," 
as we fay. Kings and tetrarchs might have 
quarrelled for what I care ; I would not have 
meddled in their feuds to lofe one hour of 
Gretchen's fweet companionftiip, if I might 
have had it heartily and fairly ; but, as things 
were, I thought this a famous opportunity for 
making my efcape without a parting. And fo 
I ftarted fuddenly for the North, bidding Gret- 
chen adieu by letter, expreffing all my gratitude 
for her attention, and being able to rule and 
corredl my expreflions as it feemed good to 
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me. Before I returned flie had left, taking 
leave of me in a fond kind letter in which flie 
blamed me much for being fo regardlefs of my 
health, and added a few words about my evident 
anxiety to get rid of her, which founded to me 
like fome wild ftrain of irony. Ever fince, my 
chambers have feemed to me very different 
from what they were before : I would not quit 
them for a Palace — One or two new articles 
of furniture were bought by Gretchen who 
effefted a kind of quiet revolution in my dufky 
abode. Thefe are my houfehold Gods. 

One of her alterations I muft tell you. You 
know my love for light and warmth ; like that 
of an Afiatic long exiled in a Northern coun- 
try, w^hofe calenture is not of green fields but 
of fufBcient heat and light once more to bathe 
in. Well, Gretchen foon found out my likings ; 
and this was one of her plans to gratify me and 
make me well. My principal room has a win- 
dow to the South-Weft, a bay-window or rather 
a window in a bayed recefs. After afcertaining 
as well as fhe could from Peter, what were the 
limits throughout the year of the fun's appear- 
ance on the walls of this recefs, on a fudden 
one morning, Gretchen came in with a work- 
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man and two antique looking glafles of the 
proper fize, which (a prefent of her own, and 
taxing her refources highly) flie fixed one on 
each fide of the recefs, from whence they have 
ever fince thrown a refleded light into the room, 
which makes it feel at times uncomfortable like 
an ill-drefled perfon in great company. It is a 
trifling thing to mention to you, but very cha- 
rafteriftic of her. 

I have faid nothing to you, Milverton, which 
can defcribe herfelf ; and, indeed, I alway^^ok 
upon all defcriptions of women, in books and 
elfewhere, as having fomething mean, pooi:, and 
fenfuous about them. I may tell you that Ihe 
always, from the firfl: time I faw her, reminded 
me a little of the bufl: of Cicero. She had the 
fame delicate critical look, though fhe was what 
you would call a great large girl. She might 
have been a daughter of his, if he had married, 
what he would have called, a barbarian German 
woman. In nature, fhe has often recalled to me 
Jeannie Deans, only that fhe has more tender- 
nefs. She would have fpoken falfely (I am forry 
to fay) for Eifie ; and would have died of it. 

Lady R. when fhe was over here fome little 
time ago, faid to me, to comfort me, I fuppofe, 

L 
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that though Gretchen was a fweet girl, fhe did 
not quite fee what there was in her to make 
her fo attraftive to a man like me. But 
thefe women do not always exadlly underftand 
one another, or appreciate what makes them 
dear to particular men. She added, " but ftill 
I do not know how it was, Gretchen became 
the great authority in our houfehold : they all 
referred to her about everything, and flie did a 
good deal of their work." In fa£t, flie was the 
perfonification of common fenfe ; only that 
what we mean by common fenfe is apt to be 
hard, overwife, and difagreeable : hers was the 
common fenfe of a romantic perfon and of 
one who had great perception of the humor- 
ous. I think I hear her low, long-continued, 
dimpling laugh as I ufed to put forth fome of 
my odd theories about men and things, to hear 
what fhe would fay. And flie generally did 
fay fomething fully to the purpofe. But aftion 
was her forte. There was a noifelefs, foft ac- 
tivity about her like that of light. 

Miherton. You fpeak of her as if fhe were 
dead. Is it fo ? 

Ellefmere. No : much the fame thing — mar- 
ried. There was an opportunity for advanc- 
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ing her lover. It was done, not without my 
knowledge. She had by this time faved fome 
money. They were married fix months ago. 
I fent the wedding gown. Do not let us talk 
any more about it. I tell it you to fliow you 
how deeply I care about your fubjeft; for 
fometimes I think with terror, as I go along 
the ftreets, that but for my providential inter- 
ference, Gretchen might have been like one of 
thofe tawdry girls who pafs by me. Yes, {he 
might. I obferved that flie had a pure horror 
of debt : and I do not know that circumftances 
might not have been too ftrong for her virtue. 
For by nature virtuous, if ever woman was, 
fhe was. 

EUefmere was filent for a few minutes. 
Then he faid, let us have no more of this talk 
to-day, or, indeed, at any time, unlefs I fliould 
begin the fubjefl. One of the greatefl: draw- 
backs upon making any confidence is that, as 
rega:rds that topic, you have then loft the royal 
privilege of beginning the difcourfe about it 
yourfelf ; and another can begin to fpeak to 
you, or to think, (and you know that he is think- 
ing) about the matter, when you do not wifli it 
to be fo much as thought of by any one. 
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He then began to fpeak about fome chemical 
experiments which he wanted me to try ; and 
from that went on to talk about infuforia, wifli- 
ing me to undertake fome microfcopical invef- 
tigations to confirm, or difprove, a certain theory 
of his ; adding by way of inducement, " thefe 
lower forms and orders of life ought, you know, 
to be very interefting to people in the country, 
who themfelves in comparifon with us, the in- 
habitants of towns, can only by courtefy and 
for want of more precife and accurate language, 
be faid to live. In fadt, their exiftence is entirely 
mollufcous." Thus, in his ufual jeering way, 
he concluded a walk which left me with" matter 
for meditation for many a folitary ramble over 
the downs which we then traverfed on our 
way homewards. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




T is not often in the courfe of our 
lives, efpecially after we have 
pafled our nonage, that we can 
reckon upon being thoroughly 
undifturbed and free to think of what we hke 
for a given time. It is one of the advantages 
of travelling in a carriage alone, that it affords 
an admirable opportunity for thinking. The 
trees, the houfes, the farm-yards, the woods 
flit by, and form a fort of filent chorus from 
the outward world. There is a fenfe of power in 
overcoming diftance at no expenfe of mufcular 
exertion of one's own, which is not without an 
elevating and infpiriting influence upon the 
thoughts. The firft thing, however, is, that 
we are pretty nearly fure of being undifturbed. 
The noife around us is a meafured one, and is 
accounted for ; it does not, therefore, fret the 
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moft nervous perfon. Dr. Johnfon thought 
that travelling in a poft-chaife with a pretty- 
woman was one of the higheft delights in life. 
Very ungallantly I venture to fuggeft that the 
pretty woman had better be omitted. She will 
talk fometimes, and break the whole charm, 
thus preventing you even from thinking about 
her. 

Having fuch notions of the high merits ap- 
pertaining to the infide of a poft-chaife in 
motion ; in fadt, confidering it a place which, for 
the refearch of truth, may be put in competi- 
tion with the groves of Academus ; it was with 
fome pleafure that I found myfelf alone in the 
carriage which had conveyed EUefmere to the 
neighbouring railway ftation on his return to 
town. It was the firft time fince our walk to 
the downs that I had had to myfelf, and been 
able to think over all that he had then told me. 
He was right in faying that his ftory bore clofe 
reference to the fubjefl: I have been confidering. 
That fuch a man fliould find fo much to at- 
tach himfelf to in this poor German girl, who 
might fo eafily have been found in a very dif- 
ferent fituation, makes one think with difmay 
how fome of the Iweeteft and higheft natures 
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amongft women may be in the ranks of thofe 
who are abandoned to the rude addrefs of the 
coarfeft and vilefl: of men. I fay " fome of the 
fweeteft and higheft natures," for there is a cul- 
tivation in women quite independent of literary 
culture, rank, and other advantages. They 
are more on a level with each other than 
men. I do not reckon this as a proof of their 
excellence ; nor do I at all indulge in the fancy 
that there is fomething fo peculiarly charming 
in uncultivated people. On the contrary they 
are feldom juft, feldom tolerant; and, as re- 
gards innocence and child-like nature, thefe 
merits abound in perfons the moft cultivated, 
and even the moft converfant with the world. 
I have no doubt we all appear fimple and un- 
fophifticated enough to fuperior beings. It is 
not, therefore, that I mean to laud the inno- 
cence and naivete of ignorance : but only to 
point out that there is a certain platform, as it 
were, of grace and unfelfifhnefs, of tad:, delicacy 
and teachablenefs, on which I have no doubt 
an immenfe number of women are placed, 
which makes any corruption of fuch high capa- 
bilities the more to be regretted. 
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Dunsford, in his " Friends in Council," has 
failed in reprefenting EUefmere, if he has not 
fhown him to be a moft accompliflied man and 
a thorough gentleman, not exaftly the conven- 
tional gentleman, but a man whom favages 
would certainly talce to be a chief in his own 
countty, fliowing high courtefy to others with 
a fort of coolnefs as regards himfelf, the refult 
of being free from nlany of the ufual fmall 
fliames, petty ends, trivial vanities, and mafked 
focial operations which dwarf men in their in- 
tercourfe with others, or make them like clowns 
daubed over in ugly patches. His purfuits, as 
may have been feen, are on a larger fphere than 
that of moft lawyers. Very obfervant, too, of 
the world, I have fcarcely a doubt he was right 
in his high appreciation of that girl's charadler. 

We fometimes think we have no romance 
left ; but with all our borrowed ways of think- 
ing, our foolifli imitative habits, our eftima- 
tions grofler than thofe of Portia's difappointed 
fuitors, fome of us occafionally do ftill look at 
things and people as they are. And that alone 
produces romance enough. 

I wonder whether Gretchen had any love 
for him ! Alas, I fufpeft, from a fond wiftful 
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way in which I once faw Lucy look at him, 
that there is an Englifti girl who would mightily 
like to occupy Gretchen's place in his heart. 
But he cafts not a thought at her : fuch is the 
perveffity of things. 

But I muft turn from thinking about Ellef- 
mere to the confideration of my fubjedt, which 
is favoured by this quiet moment and this re- 
tired fpot. It feems to me that the beft thing 
I can do will be, not fo much to feek for new 
arguments and new views, as to ftrengthen and 
enlighten thofe already put forward in a prece- 
ding chapter. 

I fpoke, for inflance, there of the caufe that 
poverty was of this fin. Now women do not 
equally partake with men in the general poverty 
in a land, but they have to endure an undue pro- 
portion of it, by reafon of many employments 
being clofed to them, fo that the fex which is 
leaft able and leaft fitted to feek for employment 
by going from home, finds the means of employ- 
ment at home moft circumfcribed. 

I cannot but think that this is a mifmanage- 
ment which has proceeded, like many others, 
from a wrong appreciation of women's powers. 
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If they were told that they could do many 
more things than they do, they would do them. 
As at prefent educated, they are, for the moft 
part, thoroughly deficient in method. But this 
furely might be remedied by training. To take 
a very humble and fimple inftance. Why is it 
that a man-cook is always better than a woman- 
cook ? Simply becaufe a man is more methodi- 
cal in his arrangements, and relies more upon 
his weights and meafures. An eminent phyfician 
told me, that he thought that women were ab- 
folutely deficient in the appreciation of time. 
But this I hold to be merely one inftance of 
their general want of accuracy, for which there 
are eafy remedies, that is, eaiy if begun early 
enough. Now it does feem perfeflly ludicrous 
that in the difpenfing of women's gear they 
fhould need the intervention of men. I dare 
fay there is fbme good reafon for the prefent 
pra£t:ice, fome advantage gained ; but I ihould 
think it likely that this advantage would be far 
more than counterbalanced by the advantage of 
employing women altogether in thefe tranfac- 
tions. 

Again, in the proceffes of the arts, and in 
many ways which I have not time or fpace to 
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enter upon, women might be provided with 
new fources of employment, if they were pro- 
perly trained. 

But the truth is, there is a great want of in- 
genuity and arrangement throughout the world 
in not providing employment for its unem- 
ployed, both men and women. Things that 
imperatively want to be done, flare you in the 
face at every corner. 

If we confider the nature of the intelledl: of 
women, we really can "fee no reafon for the re- 
ftriftions laid upon them in the choice of em- 
ployments. They poflefs talents of all kinds. 
Government to be fure is a thing not fit for 
them, their fond prejudices coming often in the 
way of juftice. Direftion alfo they would 
want, not having the fame power, I think, of 
imagination that men have, nor the fame me- 
thod, as I obferved before. But how well 
women might work under direftion. In how 
many ways where ta£t and order alone are re- 
quired, they might be employed,: and alfo in 
how many higher ways where talent is required. 

I fuppofe I fliall have to fay fomething about 
unhappy marriages as a caufe of the evil I have 
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named as the great fin of great cities. Of courfe 
there are a great many unhappy marriages. A 
weighty moral writer of the prefent day inti- 
mates that there is no medium in the felicity, 
or infelicity, of marriage, that it is either the 
fummit of joy or the depth of torment. I ven- 
ture to differ from him in this refpeft. On the 
contrary, it feems to me probable that in mar- 
riage the whole diapafon of joy and forrow is 
founded, from perfeft congeniality, if there be 
fuch a thing, (which I doubt) to the uttermoft 
extent of irritable uncongeniality. 

How this may be I know not, but though 
unhappinefs in marriage may form fome juftifi- 
cation of, or at leaft fome explanation for, other 
conneftions more or lefs permanent, yet I con- 
tend no want of domeftic love or peace can 
jufliify the particular fin which is the fubjecEi: of 
our prefent theme. 

At the fame time I am far from pronouncing 
that the law of divorce may not require confider- 
able modification ; but really there are fo many 
large queftions to deal with in reference to this 
prefent fubje£^ that I feel I cannot prefume to 
enter upon this one of divorce, to difcufs which 
properly would require any one man's life. I 
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cannot, however, omit all allufion to it, as it has 
undoubted reference to the fubjeft in hand ;' and 
I may remark that it is a great deal eafier to pafs 
by Milton, or to fneer at him, for his great 
work on " The Docftrine and Difcipline of 
Divorce," than to anfwer the arguments therein 
contained. The truth is, that there is fcarcely 
any where a mind fufficiently free from the 
overruling influence of authority on thefe and 
flmilar fubjecls to be able clearly and boldly to 
apprehend the queftiort for itfelf. 

However it does not become us to pronounce, 
if we are to judge from the refults only, that 
our prefent notions of marriage are the beft 
poflible. I can imagine a native of fome country 
where polygamy is praftifed, contending that- 
the ftate of things in his own country in this 
refpecS is preferable to that in ours, not, per- 
haps, as producing lefs mifery, but at any rate 
lefs difhonour both to men and women. We 
fhould find it difficult to gainfay him in this, as 
of courfe he would make much of the immenfe 
and obvious evils of the fin we have been con- 
fidering. 

The greateft and moft dangerous objeftion, I 
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fhould rather fay aflertion, which will be made 
againft anything that has been faid in this chap- 
ter and the two preceding ones, is one that will 
be uttered with a derifive fmile by men of the 
world, as they are called, that is of a very 
fmall feftion of it. Thinking they are deeply 
cognizant of the human heart, becaufe they 
are very much afraid of its aberrations, and 
that they are fully aware of the powers of the 
imagination, from having little themfelves and 
difcouraging the little they ever had — lapped, 
perhaps, in a kind of profperity which Angu- 
larly blinds thofe who have the misfortune to 
enjoy an uninterrupted career of it — bounded 
by a fmall circle of equally well-conditioned, 
felf-fatisfied individuals — men of this kind pro- 
nounce not only upon the influx and efflux of 
tea, coffee, fugar and gold, (in which by the 
way their diiSa are generally wrong) but they 
are alfo able fpecifically to declare about the 
ebb and flow of the paffions or the affeflions ; 
about the tendereft and the moft delicate of the 
relations in human life. Talk to any man of 
this worldly clafs about moral caufes, or reli- 
gious influences, he is equally at home with 
them, as if you were to afk him about the fub- 
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jedls moft " immerfed in matter." I can fee the 
felf-fufficient way in which if he had lived fome 
feven hundred years ago, after the firft crulade, 
he would have pronounced with a wave of his 
hand after dinner, that there never could be 
fuch another adventure again, as the firft had 
by no means been found to pay. But foon all 
Europe is liftening to the clink of hammers 
upon harnefs, and thoufands, hundreds of thou- 
fands, are repeating an adventure not good in a 
commercial fenfe, but ftill which gave a dignity 
to them fuch as the flayers at home never at- 
tained. 

Having damaged, as much as I can, the 
imaginary opponents who I know, however, 
will prove real ones, before I bring their faying 
into prefence, I will now tell what that faying 
will afluredly be. 

In anfwer to all that has been urged in the 
way of remedy for this evil, they will fimply 
reply " but thefe things always muft be, the 
laws of fupply and demand hold good in this 
cafe as in others; to think otherwife is the 
mere dream of writers and other ideologifts : 
no wonder Napoleon difliked fuch people, we 
do too." 
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To this, taking them on their own ground, 
I would reply that at any rate the force of cir- 
cumftances (a phrafe they delight in) may be 
fo adapted and modified as only to meet the 
exacS neceffities of the cafe. I mean, for in- 
ftance, that thofe by nature moft inclined to in- 
nocence fhould have the fairefl: opportunities of 
remaining innocent, that in fliort it fhould be 
the worft people that fell into the worft ways. 
This of courfe is only an ideal fcheme too, but 
there might, however, be a pracSical tendency 
in that direcSlon. 

In reality, however, it is the greateft miflake 
to fuppofe that fuch laws of fupply and demand 
are not overruled by much higher influences. 
All things depend for their ultimate aim and end 
on the fpirit in which they are undertaken, 
which fpirit cannot well be concealed. The 
meafured generofity of mean people, whofe gifts 
are all ftriftly related to duty, does not deceive 
others ; the byftander knows that thefe people 
are not generous, though he cannot exafHy 
confute them from their words or their deeds. 
Again, people may pretend to be religious, but 
if the real fpirit is not in them, its abfence is 
foon felt. I am merely giving thefe as inftances 
of the deficiency of the right fpirit being felt, or 
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perceived, even vi^hen the outward deeds or 
words are there. But the fpirit which refults 
from conviftion, and which gradually modifies 
public opinion, is one of the moft powerful 
-things known : who fliall put limits to it ? It 
will meet and occafionally mafter all the paf- 
fions. Take the queftion of duelling, for in- 
ftance; if you could have told a man of former 
times, when duelling was rife, that it would 
foon be almoft done away with, " What ! " he 
would have exclaimed, " will there be no lovers, 
" no jealous hufbands, no walls to take the inner 
" fide of, no rudenefs, no drunkennefs, no ca- 
" lumny, no flander ? And, if there are, how 
" will the quarrels that mufl: arife from thefe 
" things be adjufted ? Do not talk fuch Uto- 
" pian nonfenfe to me, but come and let us 
" praflife in the fliooting gallery." And, yet, 
fee how ftealthily, how unaflumingly, how 
completely, public opinion, the refult of a wife 
and good fpirit gradually infufed into men, has 
difarmed duellifm, as quietly, in faft, as the 
king's guard in former days would have taken 
away the weapons of any two prefiimptuous 
gentlemen who brought their quarrelling too 
near his Majefty's vicinity in his parks. 

M 
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One of the kind of reproaches that will ever 
be made with much, or little, juftice, (generally 
with little juftice) againft any men who endea- 
vour to reform or improve anything, is that 
they are not ready with definite propofitions, 
that they are like the Chorus in a Greek play, 
making general remarks about nature and hu- 
man affairs, without fuggefting any clear and 
decided courfe to be taken. Sometimes this 
reproach is juft, but very often, on the other 
hand, it is utterly unreafonable. Frequently 
the courfe to be taken in each individual in- 
ftarice is one that it would be almoft impoiEble 
to decide, ftill more to lay down with minute- 
nefs, without a knowledge of the fails in the 
particular inftance; whereas what is wanted 
is not to fuggeft a courfe of action j but a habit 
of thought which will modify not one or two 
actions only, but all aftions that come within 
the fcope of that thought, 

Again, there are people who are not fo un- 
reafonable as to expert fuggeftions that will ex- 
a<3:ly meet their own individual cafes, but ftill 
they wifli for general rules or general propofi- 
tions to be laid down. There muft be inftant 
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legiflation to pleafe them, fomething vifibly done. 
And often it is needful that fomething fliould 
be done, which however falls, perhaps, under 
the funftions of other men than the original 
focial reformers. There is always fuch a be- 
lief in what is mechanical, that men of ordinary 
minds cannot aflure themfelves that anything 
is done, unlefs fomething palpable is before 
them, unlefs they can refer to a legiflative aft, 
or unlefs there is a building, an inftitution, 
a newfpaper, or fome vifible thing, which illuf- 
trates the principle. But in reality the firft 
thing is to get people to be of the fame mind as 
regards focial evils. When once they are of 
this mind, the evils will foon difappear. A wife 
conviftion is like light; it gradually dawns 
upon a few minds, but a flight mift rifes alfo 
with this rife of light ; as the day goes on and 
(he light rifes higher, fpreads further, and is 
more intenfe, growth of all kinds takes place 
filently and without great demonflration of any 
kind. This light permeates, colours, and en- 
larges all it fliines upon. 

Now, to apply fome of thefe thoughts to our 
prefent fubjeft. I do not believe thait there 
will always be a certain fet amount of wrong- 
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doing in this or in any other cafe. On the 
other hand, I do not expedl that people will 
fiiddenly rufli into virtue. To take a very 
humble inftance, the fuppreffion of fmoke, one 
of the moft vifible evils in the world, how long 
a time it takes to fubdue that. From Count 
Rumford's time to the prefent day, how many 
perfons have written, preached, talked, experi- 
mented, on the fubjeft. And if this long procefe 
has to take place in fo obvious a matter, how 
much more muft it be fo in the fubder regions of 
men's minds, in their habits of juftice, or of 
forethought. But, infenfibly, even in thefe dim 
and remote regions, good counfels, or evil coun- 
fels, will eventually prevail — as quietly, per- 
haps, but as furely, as the fubmerged coral rock 
grows and increafeS from the accumulations of 
minute, gelatinous, mollufcous creatures. 

The train of thought which I have defcrlbed 
above, did not of courfe occur to. me in the 
methodical way in which I have now put it 
down, but with frequent breaks and interrup- 
tions both from internal thoughts and the afpeiS: 
of external objeiSs. Now it was the noife of 
the mill, now the beauty of fome homeftead, 
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now the neatnefs of fome well-cultivated field, 
or the richnefs of fome full farm-yard that 
claimed my attention. But when I had finifhed 
thinking of the anfwer that muft be given to 
that worldly objeftion " that there is a demand 
for wickednefs and that there muft be a fupply 
of it," I leaned back in the carriage and turned 
my mind to other branches of the fubjeft. 
Juft at that time, whether it was that a troop 
of little children came out of a fchool-houfe 
clofe to the road, or that I noticed the early 
budding in the hedge-rows, as I pafled along, I 
began to think of what had been alluded to in 
a former chapter, namely, what a beautiful 
thing youth is, and how fad that it fliould be 
fpoilt at its outfet. And I went on to think not 
only of the negative, that is, of the lofs of fo 
much beautiful life and promife, but of the po- 
fitive mifery inflifted, which furely is well worth 
taking into confideration. 

Tragedy is very grand, with grand acceflb- 
ries, 

" Prefenting Thebes', or Pelops' line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine." 

when a purple-clad man, free from all the pet- 
tinefles of life, pours out a ftrain of forrow 
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which melts all hearts, and goes fome way to 
dignify the fufferings of all humanity. But, 
after all, in fome fqualid den, as great if not a 
greater tragedy is often tranfadled, only with- 
out the fcenery and decorations of the other, 
when fome poor vi£lim of fedu(3;ion, now 
fteeped in mifery and funk in the abyfles of 
felf-degradation, amidft blafphemy, fubjeft to 
reviling that fhe fcarcely hears or eafily endures 
from habit, lies on the bed of ilcknefs thinking 
of her mother's gentle affiduities in fome of the 
ailments of her childhood, and covers her lace 
with her hands at the thought that that mo- 
ther, dead, perhaps heart-broken, may now, a 
fpirit, be looking down upon her. Well might 
Camoens wonder " That in fo fmall a theatre 
" as that of one poor bed, it fliould pleafe 
" Fortune to reprefent fuch great calamities. 
" And I too," he fays, " as if thefe calamities 
" did not fuffice, muft needs put myfelf on their 
" fide ; for- to attempt to refift fuch evils would 
" be fomething fliamelefs." 

I had meditated but a few minutes on this 
cry of anguifh, which I feemed to hear as it 
came from the dying bed of one of the moft 
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unfortunate of men of genius, and which I fan- 
cied, too, I heard from many other death-beds, 
when we turned out of the main road into the 
lanes which lead toWorth-Afliton, With all our 
pretences at governing or diredting our thoughts, 
how they lie at the mercy of the mereft accident ! 
Once in thefe lanes I quitted my fubjedl, and be- 
gan to think how the way to my houfe might be 
fljortened, and I was already deep in the engi- 
neering difficulties of the proceeding, when, 
fomewhat fatirically I faid to myfelf, what a 
mania you have for improving everything about 
you : could you not, my dear Leonard, fpare a 
little of this reforming energy for yourfelf ? 
One would think that you did not need it at 
all to fee the way you go on writing moral effays. 
Myfelf replied to me, this is a very fpiteful re- 
mark of yours, and very like what Ellefmere 
would have faid. Have I not always protefted in 
the ftrongeft manner againft the airumption,that 
a writer of moral eflays muft be a moral man 
himfelf ? Your friend Ellefmere, in reference 
to this very point, remarks that if all clergymen 
had been Chriftians, there would by this time 
have been no fcience of theology. But, jefting 
apart, it would be a fad thing indeed if one's 
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ideal was never to go beyond one's own infirmi- 
ties. However, myfelf agrees with you, my 
dear I, fo far, that it is much fafer to be thought 
worfe than better than one really is : and fo 
blacken me as much as you like and detraft 
from me as much as you can, fo that you do 
not injure my arguments or my perfuafions. 
Thefe I believe in, and will endeavour to carry 
out, juft as if they had been uttered by the 
mofl: irreproachable and perfeft man in the 
world. 

Maintaining this ftrange dialogue as ftoutly 
as if there had been two perfons inftead of one 
in the carriage, I, or rather we, (I wonder 
whether the editorial " we" is thus really dual, 
confifting of a man and his confcience) we, I 
fay, reached the gate of Worth-Afliton, pretty 
good friends with each other, and pleafed with 
what we had thought over during our ride 
homewards. 




CHAPTER IX. 




INCE giving an account of my 
laft reverie, I have been abroad 
for a fliort time, w^hich has a 
little interrupted my vs^ork, but 
I now^ refume it with lefs feeling of wearinefs. 
I feldom think much during a tour. Indeed I 
come out to avoid thinking. I do not come 
to fee what can be faid or thought about any 
place, but to fee it. Neverthelefs, occafionally, 
I make a few notes confifting of fome disjointed 
words, fufficient to recall to me, and to me 
only, what were the things which made impref- 
fion upon me. 

One fcene of this laft journey I find comme- 
morated in this fliort way ; and, as it is con- 
nected with fome thoughts which carry on the 
fubjefts we (my readers and I) have lately been 
confidering, I will recall it. 
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I fliall not tell with any precifenefs where I 
was : for if I did fo, and did it well, my coun- 
trymen would flock to fee the place. Not that 
I grudge them feeing anything. I fuppofe it 
happens to many of us, when abroad, to feel 
a little aihamed now and then of thefe fame 
countrymen ; but yet I often think with plea- 
fure that even the moft coarfe and obtufe tra- 
veller brings back fomething befides felf-conceit. 
One regrets that fuch opportunities are not al- 
ways beftowed on minds fully able to profit by 
them ; but ftill one hopes that the moft uncul- 
tivated people cannot efcape getting fome little 
advantage from their travels ; and if they were 
to ftay at home, they would not the lefs remain 
uncultivated people. > 

Such travellers, however, would not thank 
me at all for defcribing a place which might 
thus get into the guide-books, and then, alas ! 
form one more fpot which they muft flop to 
look at, while they would far rather fcamper 
over more ground and fee more well-known 
places with great names. And as for the 
people who fee things for themfelves, they will 
not pafs by the fpot in queftion without giving 
it a due regard. 
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And what a fcene it is ! Acrofs a wide ex- 
tent of water lies a bridge of itnmenfe length 
formed of uneven planks fupported upon piles. 
There is no railing to the bridge, fo that you 
feem almoft upon the water, and you have the 
fenfation of being at fea, with the grandeur and 
without the mifery, as it is to me, of fuch a 
fituation. Here and there is an oratory out- 
jutting from the line of planks, with a narrow 
edging of ftone round it. 

It was evening when I came upon the bridge, 
but not fo late as to prevent me from feeing 
well the country about me which at intervals 
went down into the water in narrow tongues 
of land, with buildings upon them. Imme- 
diately on the heights above me were an old 
tower and a monaftery. Near the land Ibme 
giant reeds rofe up from the water, but did not 
ftvay to and fro the leaft, for there was not a 
breath of wind. The only rioife was a plafli of 
the water againll a jetty and the occalional 
jumping of a fifli. On one of the ftrangg 
looking rocks there, which come abruptly out 
of the water as if afking you a queftion from the 
deep, repofed a meditative crane ftanding upon 
one leg. 
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On one fide of the bridge the hills rife up 
around you evenly and the mountains are well 
balanced in form : on the other fide, they defcend 
abruptly and afcend again, leaving a mofl: pic- 
turefque gorge. Two poplars were to be feen 
on the lowland near this gorge. 

As evening deepened, and no more peafants 
returning homeward from the other fide, faluted 
me with their Good night, the houfes on the fur- 
rounding hills fhowed like glow-worms, and all 
was flill, fave the plafli of the water on the jetty. 

I find that new places do not always bring new 
thoughts : fometimes they only intenfify thofe 
which one has thought before. My mind went 
back to what is held by many perfons to be a mofl 
prof^c fubjedt — namely, education. And I 
thought how education, to be of any aflured 
worth, mufl: continue throughout life. " Now, 
Sir, that your education is ended," exclaims the 
parent or the guardian, to many a young man 
whofe education, in the higheft fenfe of the 
word, is now about to begin. This is the mis- 
take that we make, too, about the poor. Read- 
ing and writing will not do alone. You might 
as well prepare for a liberal hofpitality by a 
good apparatus for roafting and boiling, but 
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never putting on any viands, fo that the kitchen 
machinery went on grinding unceafingly, with 
no contentment to the appetites of the hungry. 
No : before we fliall be able to make much 
of education, the higheft amongfl: us muft take 
larger views of it, and not fuppofe that it is a 
mere definite quantity of cultivation — defined 
according to the narrow limits of the fafliions 
of the day. 

If we faw this clearly, we fhould not be fo 
anxious to fucceed at college, at the bar, in 
parliament, in literature, or in any one art and 
fcience. We fhould perceive that there was a 
certain greatnefs of nature and acquirement to 
be aimed at, which we would not facrifice to 
any one purfuit, worldly or artiftic. 

I ftayed no longer on the bridge, but, afcend- 
ing from it, made my way to a church which 
ftood on the height clofe to the old tower. I 
marked in the light of the moon the flight, 
graceful, fantaftic crofles in iron-work, telling, 
tha,t a peaceful population flept befide me ; and 
I fat down upon a low, broad ftone wall. 
Thence you might fee the wide waters and fome 
houfes whofe fhadows lay upon the meads 
which (kirted the waters. 
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" And that is what all their ambition has 
come to," I muttered to myfelf, turning to the 
crofles, 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 

(what an epithet !) 

Uxor ; neque hamm, quas colis, arborum, 
Te, prseter invifas cupreffus, 
UUa brevem dominum fequetur. 

Thefe inevitable common-place remarks 
moftly contain the profoundeft and the fincereft 
thought. Yes, life may be but a poor bufinefs 
at the beft, neverthelefs, faid I to myfelf, I will 
try to do fomething yet, if life is Ipared to me. 
And fo, refuming the fubjeft which I had been 
working at before I left home, (namely, the 
great fin of great cities) I began to confider 
what I fliould conclude by faying, juft as if I 
had been in my ftudy at Worth- Afliton. 

My eye wandered over the dark hills catching 
every now and then the glow-worm light which 
came from fome houfe or cottage pferched up 
there. I pictured to myfelf the daughter of one 
of thefe homes carried oiF to fome great town, 
foon to be loft there in its fc(ualid fuburbs, like 
beautiful, fpoilt fruit fwept away with garbage 
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into the common kennel. The girl, perhaps, is 
much to blame herfelf, for we muft admit that 
the feult is not always on one fide, and we muft 
not fufFer any fickly fentiment to darken truth 
and juftice. Yes^flie may be much to blame j 
but, furely, the wifer creature, man, is more fo. 
Sedudtion is fuch a poor tranfaftion. There 
was a time, it was one of the bafeft times the 
world has ever feen, when feduftion was 
thought a fine and clever thing ; but now who 
does not fee that to delude a woman, a creature 
eafily to be deluded, elpecially through its affec- 
tions, is a flight, unworthy tranfadlion, and but 
for its dire confequences, would be ludicrous, 
like cheating a child at qards ? But when you 
add to this that in many a cafe, defertion fol- 
lows fo rapidly upon feduftion as almoft to ap- 
pear as if they had been planned together, then 
the fmallnefs of the tranfadtion is abfolutely loft 
in the confideration of its bafenefs. 

However, fay what we will, there will often 
be feducftions ; and it would be a great point 
gained, if defertion fliould be looked upon with 
greater feverity. This brings me at once to 
the fubjefl: of what are called illegitimate chil- 
dren. 
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, Now, duties are very often very difficult 
things to apprehend rightly. As everything is 
ultimately referred to duty, and as a great many 
things in this world are very dubious, it is mani- 
feft that duties are often very dubious likewife. 
There are not only clear, but dim and fliadowy 
duties, if I may fo exprefs them, which are 
very perplexing, and occupy much of a man's 
time and thought. Often we find that what 
we fuppofed to be a duty was anything but a 
duty. The great perfecutors for opinion have 
probably found that out now ; and, indeed, on 
earth, we often difcover, that what we fuppofed 
to be a duty and performed with earneft dili- 
gence, was a great delufion. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, it does feem to me that when we 
have before us an undoubted duty, one of thofe 
things which come under the axioms of mora- 
lity, we can hardly lay too much ftrefs on the 
performance of that. It is like what we ought 
to do in our charities, I think. Charity is fo 
difficult and perplexed a thing, that when a man 
has got hold of a clearly good charity which he 
can carry out, he had better do that thoroughly 
than diffipate his refources, mental and phyfical, 
in any efforts of a dubious tendency. 
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Now, I fuppofe, there are few things clearer 
to the human mind, 

" to faint, to favage and to fage " 

than that a father owes duties to his child. 
The duUeft favages have feen that. Even La- 
cedaemonians, if they put ofF individual father- 
hood, only did fo by throwing it upon the com- 
munity. How can a man, for a moment, ima- 
gine, that any difference of rank (a mere earthly 
arrangement) between the mother of his child 
and himfelf can abfolve him from paternal du- 
ties. I am loft in aftonifliment at the notion. 
And then imagine a man, performing all manner 
of minor duties, neglefting this firft one the 
while, I always fancy that we may be fur- 
rounded by fpiritual powers. Now, think what 
a horrible mockery it muft feem to them, when 
they behold a man going to charity dinners, 
bufying himfelf about flannel for the poor, jab- 
bering about education at public meetings, im- 
merfed in indifferent forms and ceremonies of 
religion, or raging againft fuch things, becaufe 
it is his duty, as he tells you ; and at the door 
holding a link, or perhaps at that moment 
bringing home the produce of fmall thefts in a 

N 
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neighbouring, narrow alley, is his own child, a 
pinched-up, haggard, outcaft, cunning-looking 
little thing. Throw down, man, the flannel 
and the foap and the education and the Popery 
and the Proteftantifm ; and go up that na^ro^W 
alley and tend your child : do not heap that 
palpably unjuft burden on the back of a world 
which has enough at all times of its own to bear. 
If you cannot find your own child, adopt two 
others in its place, and let your care for them 
be a fort of fin-ofFering. Thefe are indignant 
words, but not more fo than is right, I do be- 
lieve, and I will not fupprefs one of them. 

I am not ignorant of the difficulty of doing 
as I would have a man do in fuch a cafe. I do 
not write as a hermit or a clergyman, but as a 
man who thinks he knows fomethirig of the 
world. To own to immorality, to have that 
fair relpeftability Ipotted which we all value fo 
much, and which is valuable, is no flight effort. 
A man who would beard a lion in his den, wiU 
fhrink from doing what he ought to do, left in 
fo doing his neighbours fhduld fay unpleafant 
words about him behind his back. And yet 
there have been refpeftable men who have 
worn beards and ftrange hats which their neigh- 
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hours did not wear, a more daring thing, per- 
haps, than owning to any immorality and en* 
deavouring to repair it. 

There are men who have fecretly fupported 
the burden of an illegitimate family: thefe atleaft 
are far better men than thofe who have joined 
the world in ignoring the exiftence of thofe they 
were bound to know of and to fuccour. Great 
kings who can afford to fet afide convention- 
ality, before whom " nice cuftom curtfeys,'' 
have boldly taken charge of their illegitimate 
children, and the world has not thought the 
worfe of them for that, whatever it may juftly 
have thought of the reft of their proceedings. 

Some may reply all this acknowledgment is 
encouragement. I fay not. I fay it holds be- 
fore a perfon thofe duties, the general forgetfulr- 
nefs of which encourages to immorality. But, 
really, fine queftions of general morality ought 
to be of fecond-rate importance to a man who 
is neglefting his firft duties. 

Is it not fo, I faid, looking round upon the 
thin fliadows caft by the crofles over the graves. 
Silent population, (any one of whom, the meanr 
eft, could now tell us more, mayhap, than all 
the wife men and doftors of this earth) filent 
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population, is it not fo ? But none anfwered, 
unlefs a figh of the breeze which now ftole 
over the church-yard was the expreffion of one 
of thofe fubtle chords of fympathy, rarely heard, 
ftill more rarely appreciated, which, perhaps, 
bring animate, and what we call inanimate na- 
ture into fecret, ftrange communion, 

I went down again upon the bridge, looked 
up at the folemn fky, for the moon was clouded 
now, and beneath me at the dim waters, being 
able to difcern naught elfe : and ftill with feme 
regard, to what I had been thinking of in the 
church-yard, hoped that, in a future ftate at 
leaft, we might have fome opportunity of loving 
and making our peace with thofe whom we have 
wronged here, and of feeing that our wrong, 
overruled by infinite goodnefs, has not wrought 
all the injury which there was in it to do. 

So I walked on, having thofe dim apprehen- 
fions and undefined feelings which are yet, per- 
haps, the unfafliioned fubftance of our fmcereft 
and moft exaft afterthought, until darknefs and 
the cold and the thought of to-morrow's jour- 
ney drove me homeward — the home fo emble- 
matical for man in his pilgrimage — the home of 
an inn. 




CHAPTER X. 

O varied, extenfive and pervading 
are human diftrefles, forrows, 
fliort-comings, miferies and mif- 
adventures, that a chapter of aid 
or confolation never comes amifs, I think. 
There is a pitilefs, pelting rain this morning ; 
heavily againft my ftudy windows drives the 
fouth-weftern gale ; and altogether it is a very 
fit day for working at fuch a chapter. The 
indoor comforts which enable one to refift with 
compofure, nay even to welcome, this outward 
conflidt and hubbub, are like the plans and re- 
fources provided by philofophy and religion, to 
meet the various calamities driven againft the 
foul in its paflage through this ftormy world. 
The books which furround me have been 
found an equal refource in both refpedls, both 
againft the weather from without and from 
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within, againft phyfical and mental ftorms : 
and, if it might be fo, I would pafe on to others 
the comfort which a feafonable word has often 
brought to me. 

If I were to look round thefe flielves, what a 
hoft of well-loved names would rife up, as thofe 
who have faid brave or wife words to comfort 
and aid their brethren in adverfity. It feems 
as if little remained to be faid ; but in truth 
there is always wafte land in the human heart 
to be tilled. 

The firft thing which occurs to me, is, that in 
bearing misfortune and vexation, as in over- 
coming temptation, there is a certain confi- 
dence which had better be put afide. This 
confidence fometimes refults from a faith in 
reafon, or rather a faith in our being exactly 
amenable to reafon. For inftance, it is fome- 
time before a man ceafes to have a full belief 
in his own powers of accomplifliing by direft 
means the abfolute rule in his mind. If he is 
convinced of a thing, he fays to himfelf, of 
courfe he will aft accordingly. It aftoniflies 
him to hear of men — great men — who could 
not overcome, or found the greateft difficulty 
in overcoming, fome fmall habit. Indeed, 
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according to his brave imaginings, he intends 
always to overcome terrors and temptations, 
not merely to avoid them. Such is a very ju- 
venile though a very natural mode of thinking. 
It requires a good many fallings in the mire, 
before a man finds that his own mind, temper- 
ament and faculties, are things which will give 
him as much or more trouble to manage, than 
his affairs, or his family, or, than the whole 
world befides. 

But as a man learns certain rules of health, 
fo that it is faid that at forty he is either a fool 
or a phyfician, fo again, in dealing with the af- 
fe£lions of the mind, there comes a fkill which 
is not to be defpifed : and a man finds that the 
evil he cannot matter he can ignore, the care 
he cannot efface he can elude, the felicity he 
cannot accomplifh, he can weigh and under- 
ftand, and fo reduce it from the fize it would 
occupy in his imagination to its proper and rea- 
fonable limits. At laft even fenfitive people 
learn to fiifFer lefs from fenfitivenefs ; not that 
it grows dull by age, but that they learn to 
manage it better. 

As a found preparation for confolation of 
various kinds, I would begin, not by wilfully 
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magnifying evils, but by fhowing their true 
proportions, which no doubt makes them feem 
larger than the imagination of the young, mif- 
taught by many unfound fidtions, piftures them 
to be. But nothing can be better than the 
truth. In its hand are all earthly and all hea- 
venly confolations. As an inftance of what I 
mean, there is a common fancy that an unto- 
ward event generally comes and goes, with 
confiderable rapidity — and there an end ; 
whereas it is very often a long-continued pro- 
cefs. You do not fall fheer down a precipice, 
but go tumbling by degrees, drinking in the 
full meafure of danger and horror, catching at 
bulhes here and there, now imagining for a 
moment that you have found fecurity on fome 
projedling ledge ; and then finding the ground 
crumbling under you : and fo you fall onwards 
till you reach the lowefl: level. The above is 
rather a ftrong image, but it may convey what 
I intend. 

To illuftrate it in practice — moft men who 
have lived any time in the world, unlefs they 
have been the very minions of fortune, in 
which cafe, by the way, they are not much to 
be envied, have vexations of confiderable flrand- 
ing — long lawfuits, difaftrous adventures, an 
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ill-condudled child, or fome other terrible rela- 
tive, a deplorable fliame, often fuch a mingled 
tiflue of fault and misfortune, that they cannot 
pity themfelves fufficiently for blame at their 
folly ; and they return from thinking over the 
folly to grieving over the ill-luck (as they call 
it) which brought out the folly fo remarkably 
on that particular occafion. 

Such a courfe of things requiring time for its 
de velopement, can hardly fail to exercife in vexa- 
tion all the moods and faculties of a man. A 
ftatefman does not perhaps work, intelleftually 
{peaking, harder than a lawyer in great practice ; 
but the cares of the latter are cares which begin 
and end with the day ; not long lines of policy 
which require time and protrafted care on one 
fubjefl: to work out, and where failure often 
comes by flow degrees. 

Now, then, for the attempt at aid or confola- 
tion in fuch a cafe. Suppofe the courfe of 
events I have fpoken of to be one of failure 
and vexation — realized, or about to be fo, to 
ufe an American phrafe, and a very good one. 
A wife man (but that word " wife" is hardly a 
fit adjective to put before " man") it would be 
better to fay, a man well-read in the heart, fees 
when he has fufFered enough from thefe lengthy 
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cned trains of evil, when he has exhaufted the 
inftruftion from them; and, though, from 
time to time he may revert to them, as new 
views or new circumftances occur, enabling 
him to look down from a frefli height, as it 
were, on thefe long, dreary, difaftrous pafTages 
of his life, yet he refolves fubftantially to have 
done with them ; and, when he finds them in- 
vading his mind and memory, adroitly he con- 
trives at once to occupy it with fomething elfe. 

With his wifdom of this world. Napoleon, 
no doubt, took care not to let his RuiGan 
campaign prefs fatally upon his recolledtions. 

Another way for a man in fuch a cafe is to 
quote thefe difafters fearleflly to himfelf, and 
fometimes to others, as dear-bought bits of ex- 
perience, now pofleffions : bought, it is true, 
at a moft extravagant price, but ftill a little 
property, far better than nothing. 

There is great humility in fuch plans as the 
above : the man who adopts them has found 
out, or at leaft he thoroughly fufpefts, his own 
weaknefs, and is willing to avail himfelf of any 
fair advantage to fight with the numerous ene- 
mies that furround him. Like a wife com- 
mander, he looks about for the flighteft rifing 
ground. 
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The fame adroitnefs and praftical wifdom 
may be manifefted, not only in thought but in 
a<9:ion. A friend of mine who had to attend a 
feries of interviews, in which bufinefs was 
difcufled of much vexation to him, and where 
he had to undergo, unjuftly, much contumely, 
difcovered that the "occafions when he gave 
way to temper and behaved unwifely, were 
thofe in which he rode on a tirefome horfe to 
the place of bufinefs. This is very natural : 
his nerves were a little ruffled in managing the 
unruly quadruped; his powers a little impaired; 
his compofiire flightly broken through to begin 
with : and, where things are nicely balanced, 
this flight difturbance of equanimity might turn 
the fcale. Afterwards, he took care to go to 
the place of thefe interviews always in the 
eafleft manner, and noted the good efFeft of 
this change. How trivial fuch an anecdote 
will feem, except to thofe who know the world 
well, and have feen how important fmall things 
may be when they happen to be brought into 
the fame narrow compafs of affairs with great 
ones. 

But, now to pafs to other fubjefts of human 
diftrefs, and firft among them, to all that is 
fuffered from obloquy. 
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In bearing obloquy, it may be noted by way 
of confolation, that the world is always cor- 
reiSting its opinions ; that, except amongft your 
particular friends and relations, who have, per- 
haps, taken up a moft erroneous view of your 
charafter ; and, in the pride of a little know- 
ledge, will never let it go ;' the general body of 
opinion is very fluent, and, at laft, everything 
has a hearing. I have a private fufpicion of 
my own, that fome of thofe Roman Emperors 
we read of, have been maligned a little. Some- 
body elfe perhaps has the fame notion ; if it is 
a juft one, it will yet be inveftigated, and what 
there is true in it be fifted out. 

It is certainly a long time to wait, for ages, 
to have an unjuft opinion of you corredted ; 
but if fame is worth anything at all, then there 
is a confolation in thinking that eventually you 
have a chance of being fairly dealt with. 

By way of comfort in bearing calumny, it 
may be obferved that calumny does not origi- 
nate in the way ordinarily fuppofed ; that there 
is rarely any fuch thing as a fyftem of adtive, 
well-regulated, well-aimed calumny, arifing out 
of malice prepenfe ; but that far more often it 
has its fource in honeft ignorance, mean- 
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mindednefs, or abfolute miftake. It is to be 
viewed, therefore, in the light -of a misfortune 
rather than in that of a perfecution. 

Any man of many tranfacSions can hardly 
expedl to go through life without being fubjeil 
to one or two very fevere calumnies. Amongft 
thefe many tranfaftions, fome few will be with 
very ill-conditioned people, with very ignorant 
people, or perhaps with monomaniacs (and 
much lefs account is taken of them than ought 
to be) and he cannot expeft, therefore, but that 
fome narrative of a calumnious kind will have 
its origin in one of thefe tranfaftions. It may 
then be fanned by any accidental breeze of 
malice or ill-fortune, and become a very ferious 
element of mifchief to him : fuch a thing is to 
be looked upon as pure misfortune coming in 
the ordinary courfe of events. The way of 
treating it, is to deal with it as calmly and phi- 
lofophically as with any other misfortune. As 
fome one has faid, the mud will rub ofF when 
if is dry and not before. The drying will not 
always come in the calumniated man's time, 
unlefs in favourable feafons, which he cannot 
command. It is not wife, however, to be very 
impatient to juftify one's felf ; and, altogether, 



too much ftrefs fliould not be laid upon calumny 
by the calumniated, elfe their ferious work will 
be for ever interrupted; and they fliould re- 
member that it is not fo much their bufinefs to 
explain to others all they do, as to be fure that 
it will bear explanation and fatisfy themfelves. 

When I was in the habit of feeing Ibmething 
of official life, I ufed to wonder that a great de- 
partment fufFered itfelf to be calumniated, and 
made no fign ; but older and wifer heads than 
mine foon convinced me that their bufinefs did 
not admit of their confuting, every idle and 
erroneous ftatement that was made about them, 
and that they were mainly to anlwer to thofe 
who had authority to queftion them. The 
fame judicious maxim applies alfo to, private 
life. 

Not far removed from calumny, and often 
leading up to it, is injurious comment on 
people's conduct, which when addrefled or re- 
peated to them, or imagined by them, is apt to 
vex them forely. But really if it were con- 
fidered how utterly incompetent men are to 
talk of the condudt of others, as they do, the 
talkers would often be filenced at once, and the 
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fufferers as readily confoled. In the firft place 
how imperfefi: is our knowledge of our neigh- 
bour's circumftances. You fuppofe a man 
rich, and he is poor ; or rich, but with perils, 
claims, and refponfibilities of which you know 
nothing ; you fuppofe him healthy, and he is 
tortured by fome internal difeafe ; you fuppofe 
him unhappy in his domeftic relations, and he 
is moft felicitous ; or, on the other hand, you 
fuppofe him lapped in the loving regards of his 
family, and all the while he has a wretched, con- 
tentious home ; you fuppofe him a man of lei- 
fure, and he is cumbered with cares, duties, la- 
bours and endeavours, of which you have not 
the flighteft conception — what is your comment 
on this man's conduct worth ? Then if we ob- 
ferve the difference of men's natures, and con- 
fider the want of imagination in moft men which 
confines them to the juft appreciation of thofe 
natures only which are like their own, how much 
this complicates the queftion. Probably the 
difference of temperament amongft men is as 
great as that amongft the different fpecies of 
animals — as between that, for inftance, of the 
lively fquirrel and the folemn crane. Now, 
if only from this difference between them, the 
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fquirrel would be a bad judge of the felicity, or 
generofity, or the domeftic conduft, of the 
crane. 

Probably when we are thinking or talking of 
a perfon, we recall fome vifual image of that 
perlbn. I have thought what an inftruiSive 
^ thing it would be, if under fbme magic in- 
fluence, like that, for example, which would 
conftrudt a " palace of truth," it were arranged 
that as we gave out our comments on the cha- 
ra(Ser or conduii: of any perfon, this image on 
the retina of memory fhould change according to 
the truth, or rather the want of it, in our re- 
marks. Gradually, feature after feature would 
fleal away till we gazed at nonentity, or we 
fhould find another image glide into the field of 
view, fomebody we had never feen perhaps, 
but to whom the comments we were uttering, 
really did apply. 

Now, the fuiFerers from injurious and unjuft 
comment might treat the whole thing as one 
which lacked reality. The blame itfelf is often 
good enough, well-compadted, forcible, having 
an appearance of juftice — but withal no foun- 
dation in real circumftances, fo that it is only 
good, if you may fay fo, in a literary fenfe, as 
good fiction, but having no ground-work in 
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real life. How litde ought a thoughtful man 
to be long vexed at fuch' fluff, immaterial in 
every fenfe. 

Befides, none of the great teachers have 
taught us, that to be reviled is any fignal mif- 
fortune ; ' and there has been one, the greateft, 
who has pronounced it to be fraught with 
blefling. 

In bearing negleft, the next evil to calumny, 
and a fort of difengaged fliadow of it, many aids 
may be given to thofe who will be content to take 
them. No doubt neglefl; is hard to bear for one 
who feels that he ought not to be neglected. 
But where this is juftly felt, the negledt may 
generally be traced up to fome fource which is 
not, neceffarily, a painful one. A man will not 
condefcend to ufe certain means, and yet would 
have what thofe means alone, or beft, can give 
him; or he infifts, in his mental cogitations, 
upon poffeffing that which could hardly be got 
except with the aid of certain advantages joined 
to merit, which advantages, whether wifely or 
not. Nature or Fortune has denied him. Hav- 
ing one ftout friend (as Bacon, before quoted, 
has noticed) what will it not do for a man ? 
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There are certain things he cannot fay for him- 
felf. If he fays them, they turn into Qiame, 
vain-glory, and mifchief, inftead of aid and 
honour to him. Well, he has no friend to 
back him at the right time^ how can he get 
thofe advantages which fuch a frien-d could 
gracefully obtain for him ? Frequently, per- 
haps moft frequently, the friend in queftion 
comes forward in the fhape of a relation who 
has a -direft ihtereft in the fortunes of the man 
he ;piats forward. This is called having ^ood 
connexions. Any tiegledled man of merit 
ought not to fufFer himfelf to be quite difheart- 
ened becaufe he was not born with fuch rela- 
tions. Neither were the poor men who dig in 
the fields. 

But negledl is only one phafe of what man 
hates more, and fufFers more from, than almoft 
anything elfe — namely, injuftice. His fenfitive- 
nefs in this refpecSt is very remarkable. A little 
wrong outweighs a great injury. Indeed, the 
things are not to be weighed in the fame fcales^ 
are praitically incommenfurable. The fea in- 
vades a man's eftate, and retires carrying away 
land and crops, leaving fand where there was 
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alluvial foil : it is a misfortune ; and he has 
a dull fenfe of forrow and vexation if the lofs is 
one of magnitude. But the poor blind elements 
meant no harm, or if he thinks they were 
guided, he knows it was by one whofe chaftife- 
ments muft be bleffings. 

Again, fuppofe him to have fpent much 
money in riotous living. Well, he thinks of 
this with fliame, efpecially vdien fome good 
comes in his way to da, and he fees what he 
might have done with the fquandered refources. 
Still there was fomething for his money. He 
was not cheated ; he was miftaken. 

But obferve the fame man on looking over a 
bill of cofts '. where, often, for jnany items to- 
gether, it is only wrong-doing requiring to be 
paid, and he feels that w^hen he pays it, he is 
helping to fupport a vicious fyftem of things. 
It is not well to ;be of his femily circle on the 
day when he fettles thofe accounts, unlefs he is 
one of thofe rare and generous creatures who 
do not mitigate their own misfortunes :by un- 
kindnefs to thofe with whom they live. No 
liberality of nature will fuifice to foothe his 
mind. It is not a queftion of liberality. The 
fame man who, with Luther, would fay to his 
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wife, Why did we not give the fllver cup to 
that poor man as we had no money, will haggle 
over an unjuft or unfatisfaftory payment from 
morning till night. But it is a queftion of wif- 
dom and experience : for a wife and well-in- 
formed man will fee what muft almoft inevitably 
be the evil refults of the particular form of 
laws he lives under (for codes are the doing of 
very imperfefl: creatures with a limited range of 
circuniftances before them) and he does not 
expe£l: to go into the moft vexed and troublous 
part of human affairs, and come out with fmooth 
countenance and unruffled garments. Neither 
will fuch a man be difpbfed to imagine that he 
is worfe off than others, or has worfe people to 
deal with. 

And, the fame thing is to be faid of injuf- 
tice generally. You often hear a man making 
the fomewhat fimple complaint, that he only 
wants juftice. Only juftice ! why juftice re- 
quires time, infight and goodnefs : and you de- 
mand this in each cafe of the many hundreds 
that occur to you in the courfe of a year in 
which your fellow beings have fome dealings 
with you. No — juftice ! look not for it till 
you are in a ftate of being for which you will 
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hardly fay that you are yet quite fit. In truth, 
the confideration of what a world of mifunder- 
ftanding, hafte, blindnefs, paflion, indolence 
and private intereft we are in the thick of (per- 
haps the beauty of it as a world of trial) would 
go fome little way to cure a man from vexing 
the depths of his foul, becaufe he fufFers from 
extortion, mifreprefentation, negle£t, or injuftice 
of any kind. He is on earth : and men are un- 
juft to him. How ludicrous the complaint ! 

Perhaps the wrongs we endure from unjuft 
treatment would be eafier to bear, if our notions 
of juftice were modified a little. (For my part, 
iriftead of picturing her, fword in hand, appa^ 
rently engaged in blindly weighing out fmall 
groceries, a figure that would better denote the 
goddefs Fortune as it feems to me, I imagine 
Juftice travelling Iwiftly round about the earth, 
difFufing a mild effluence of light like that of a 
polar night, but followed not by her own at- 
tendants, but by the ungainly fliadows of all evil 
things, envy and prejudice, indolence and felfifh- 
nefs, her enemies ; and thefe fliadows lay them- 
felves down before her in their malice, and love 
to intercept her light. The afpe£t of a good man 
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fcares them partially away, and then her light 
lies in great broad fpaces on the mead : with 
moft of us, it is chequered like the funfliine 
under trees ; and there are poor creatures in 
whofe prefence all the evil fhadows defcend, 
leaving but a ftreak of light here and a fpot 
there, where the hideous fhadows do not quite 
fit in together. Happily, however, all thefe 
fhadows are mortal, and as they die away, dark 
miferable places come into light and life again, 
and truth returns to them as her abodes for 



ever. 



Defcending from thefe flights about juflice to 
the more profaic parts of the fubjecS, I may 
notice, that mean misfortunes are often the 
mofl difficult to bear. There is no inftrument 
of philofbphy fmall enough to take them up and 
deal with them. A long career of fmall anx- 
ieties is alfo very hard to bear. 

One thing which often maintains thefe vex- 
ations in full force, is the fhame of owning to 
our want of wifdom in the firfl inflance. A 
man, playing in imagination his part in life, al- 
ways, like the flory books, makes his hero fuc- 
cefsful in the end : and, therefore, in real life, 
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he is immenfely difturbed and humiliated at 
finding that fuch is the devilry of circutnftances, 
that if he only gives a little inlet to mifchance 
by folly or incautioufnefs of any kind, he is 
fometimes invaded by a flood of evil. 

He bears this in fecret, ftruggling with all 
his might and eating his own heart, as it were, 
rather than own to the fojly he committed at 
firft. Nothing lefs will fatisfy him than to re- 
trieve the whple misfortune, ^d cancel by fuc- 
cefs his firft error. Thus we come to one 
more inftance of the truth, that Pride applies 
the fcourge more frequently and with far heavier 
hand than Penitence ; with the hand, in fadl, 
of another. 

As regards th^ " career pf fmall anxieties," 
which I fpoke of above, one great art pf ma- 
naging with them, is to ceafe thinking about 
them juft at that point where thought becomes 
morbid, It will not do to fay thg.t fuch anxie- 
ties may not demand fome thpught, and, occa- 
fionally, much thought. But there comes a time 
when thought is wafted uponthefe anxieties; 
when you find yourfelf in your thpughts, going 
over the farne ground again and ?gain to no 
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purpofe, deepening annoyance inftead of en- 
larging infight and providing remedy. Then 
the thing would be to be able to fpeak to thefe 
fretting little cares, like Lord Burleigh to his 
gown of ftate, when he took it off for the night, 
" Lie there. Lord Treafurer." 

It muft be remembered though that his 
cares, aflured as he was of his miftrefs's favour, 
were for the moft part mere bufinefs cares, 
and did not exaftly correfpond with the fmall 
anxieties which I was fpeaking of. Thefe are 
viery hard, I fufpeft, to difmifs. Perhaps the 
beft way of getting rid of them is not to at- 
tempt too much at once, but at leaft to change 
the cares, fo as not to let one fet prey upon 
the mind and make it become morbid — juft as 
Newton, unable to go abruptly from his high, 
abforbing thoughts to what moft men would 
confider recreation, merely adopted a change 
of ftudy, and found his relief therein. 

There is often a very keen annoyance fuf- 
fered by fenfitive and high-minded people, 
arifing from difTatis&ftion with their own 
work. I fhould be very forry to fay anything 
that would feem like encouragement to flight 
or unconfcientious working, but to the anxious; 
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truth-feeking, high-minded, faftidious man, I 
would fometimes venture to fay, " my good 
friend, If we could work out our ideal, we fliould 
be angels. There is eternity to do it in. But 
now come down from your pedeftal, and do not 
overfret yourfelf, becaufe your hand, or your 
mind, or your foul, will not fulfil all that you 
would have it. There have been men before 
you, and probably will come others after you, 
whofe deeds, however much approved by the 
general voice, feemed, or will feem, to the men 
themfelves little better than a caricature of their 
afpirations." 

How much, by the way, accomplifliments 
of various kinds would come in to help men to 
get rid of over-riding fmjll cares and petty 
anxieties. Thefe accomplifliments moftly ap- 
peal to another world of thought and feeling 
than that in which the little troubles were 
bred. The ftudious, the bufy and the forrow- 
ful might find in art a change of thought which 
nothing elfe, at leaft of worldly things, could 
give them. And the accomplifliments I mean 
would be of ufe on occafions when there is no 
need, and where it is fcarcely fitting, to fum- 
mon forth the folemn aid of religion or phllofo- 
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phy. Not that I would hav? fuch aid far dif- 
tant from any mind, or on any occafion : for 
there is a comfort and a fobriety of mind to be 
gained from the great topics of confplation 
which nothing elfe can furely give. 

In confidering various forms of unhappinefs, 
which has been the bufinefs of this chapter, for 
the purpofe of providing fome fmall aids and 
confolations, one form has occurred to me 
which is not uncommon, I imagine. 

It is where an almoft infinite regret enters 
the mind at fome happinefs having been miffed 
which in imagination feems th? one, poflible, 
prefent good to the perfon indulging the imagi- 
nation : and the men or women in this fad cafe 
go on all their days mourning or fretting for 
want of that imagined felicity. This muft 
often occur in the midft of great feeming prof- 
perity which deepens the vexation, and gives 
an air of efpecial mockery to it. 

To find confolation for this ftate of mind 
may not be eafy ; ftill there are medicaments 
even for it. Imagine the happinefs in queflipn 
gained, fond dreamer ; do you not already fee 
fome diminution of the happinefs itfelf-— rit will 
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only be from lack of imagination if you do not 
— but at any rate do you not at leaft perceive 
how many fears fuch happinefs would throw 
you open to ? " Ah, Davy," faid Johnfon to 
Garricky after going over his new houfe and 
looking at the fine things there, " thefe are the 
things that make a deathbed terrible." 

Every felicity, indeed, as well as wife and 
children, is a hoftage to Fortune. 

Laftly, there is to be faid of all fuffering that 
it is experience. I have forgotten in whofe 
life it is to be found, but there is fome man 
who went out of his way to provide himfelf 
with every form of human mifery which he 
could get at. I do not, myfelf, fee any occa- 
fion for any man's going out of the way to 
provide misfortune for himfelf. Like an emi- 
nent phyfician he might ftay at home, and find 
almoft every form of human mifery knocking 
at his door. But ftill I underftand what this 
chivalrous enquirer meant, who fought to tafte 
all fuffering for the fake of the experience it 
would give him. 

There is this admirable common-place, too, 
which, from long habit of being introduced in 
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fuch difcourfes, wilhes to come in before I 
conclude ; namely, that infelicities of various 
kinds belong to the ftate here below. Who 
are we that we fliould not take our fliare? 
See the flight amount of perfonal happinefs re- 
quifite to go on with. In noifome dungeons, 
fubjed to ftudied tortures, in abje£t and fhifty 
poverty, after confummate fliame, upon tre- 
mendous change of fortune, in the profoundeft 
defolation of mind and foul, in forced compa- 
nionfliip with all that is unlovely and uncon- 
genial, men, perfevering nobly, live on and live 
through it all. The mind, like water, as de- 
fcribed in that beautiful paflage in Metaftafio 
which I will tranfcribe below, pafles through 
all ftates, till it fhall be united to what it is 
ever feeking. The very lonelinefs of man here 
is the greatefl: proof, to my mind, of a God. 

" L'onda dal mar divifa 
Bagna la valle e'l monte ; 
Va paffeggiera 
In fiume, 
Va prigioniera 
In fonte, 

Mormora fempre e geme. 
Fin che non torna al mar ; 
Al mar dov' ella nacque. 
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Dove acquifto gli umori. 
Dove da' lunghi errori 
Spera di ripofar." 

Such were my thoughts this wet day which 
I had made up my mind was to be a dreary 
day throughout, but I had hardly come to the 
end of what I had to fay, when, may it be a 
good omen that the chapter itfelf may bring 
fome cheer to fome one in diftrefs, the fun 
peeped out, the drops of rain upon the leaves 
gliftened in the funfhine like afflictions beautified 
by heavenly thoughts, and all nature invited 
me out to enjoy the gladnefs of her afpeft, 
more glad by contraft with her former friendly 
gloom. 




CHAPTER XI, 




HE fun came out brilliantly this 
morning. To be fure, there was 
a chillinefs in the air ; but if you 
walked about with vigour, and 
faid it was a charming morning, it gradually be- 
came fo. An eccentric friend of mine, of the 
Johnfonian fchool, maintains that all kinds of 
weather may be treated in a fimilar manner, and 
fays that if a man will go out in the rain with- 
out any defence and pretend to know nothing 
about the fliowers, the rain will ceafe for him, 
each drop exclaiming, " It is no ufe raining 
upon that man, he does not mind it." Whether 
my friend has a moral meaning to this fable of 
his, I do not know ; and, indeed, it is difficult 
to found the depths of fome men's humour, the 
deepeft part of their nature. 
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As I walked up and down under the flielter 
of a wall, fo that I might have the full benefit 
of the fun's rays, I could not help thinking, that 
the fun had been very little worfliipped by 
idolaters. In fadl, he is too manifeft a benefaftor 
to be much idolized. Moreover, what the na- 
tural man likes to Worfliip, is fome ugly little 
idol, an incarnation of one or other of his own 
bad palHons. I fuppofe the real explanation is, 
that the form of the fun being a fimple one, ef' 
fentially belonging to the inanimate world, pro- 
voked no defire to worfhip, and left no room 
for fufficient myftery. So, after all, it is perhaps 
a proof of the craving imagination of mankind 
that the fiin has had, comparatively Ipeaking, 
but few worlhippers, while an ungainly ftone, 
or a thing with many hands and legs^ has en- 
joyed the tendereft adoration. 

Then I thought if our fehfes were finer, 
what an exquifite fight it would be, to behold 
all the inanimate world turning gently to the 
fun each day, a fa.&. which we only perceive 
in the refults of fuch fond looks for many years., 
as exhibited in the growth of trees : whereas, 
if our fenfes were more delicately apprehenfive, 
we might fee every leaf, bud and twig making 
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its little way towards the light, and all nature, 
like one funflower, bending flightly forwards 
in a fupplicating attitude to the fun. 

Warming with the fubjeft I exclaimed, this 
is quite an Italian fky — rather home-made was 
the difparaging fecond thought. In fuch a 
mood it was very natural to think of foreign 
travel. I looked at the fig-trees againft the wall, 
and felt that they muft be rather difgufted at 
the climate which needed fuch a pofition for 
them. However, faid I, it is only what the 
greateft men have had to endure, to live in an 
uncongenial clime and to bring forth fruit with 
painful culture and under moft adverfe circum- 
ftances ; fo you muft not complain, though you 
are nailed up againft the wall. On went my 
mind to a particular fig-tree near Cordova, from 
thence down the Guadalquiver ; when I faw 
again the beautiful birds come out of the fandy 
banks of the river ; and, in truth, I was in a full 
career of travel, when it occurred to me that I 
had often thought many things about travelling, 
and that it might be ufefiil to put them together. 
So, walking up and down, like, a peripatetic 
philofopher, only with no difciples, (which, by 
the way, is a fafer thing for the difcovery of 
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truth) I put into fome order the following re- 
marks on travel. 

A journey has often been compared to a life. 
I fuppofe that in any comparifon fo frequently 
ufed, there muft be fome aptitude ; but it does 
not ftrike me. Any one day is like a life, is in- 
deed an epitome of it : morning, noon, evening, 
awaking and going to fleep have all the clofeft 
analogy with the progrefs of a life. But a jour- 
ney is often very diffimilar to a life. In travel- 
ling, for inftance, for pleafure, you go out with 
much hope of delight : the delight is partly 
realized ; but there is much that is untoward 
and which at the time prevents a thorough en- 
joyment and appreciation of what you do fee. 
You return with joy, and the journey is after- 
wards ftored up in the memory as a complete 
pleaftire, all the mifhaps being put into, what 
the Dutch call, " the forget book," or only re- 
membered as interefi:ing incidents. Clearly, 
one of the main delights is in the recolleftion. 
Now we cannot venture to fay whether that 
will be the cafe with the journey of life. There 
does not appear much promife of that. 

I took a turn up artd down the garden and 
p 
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thought over that laft fuggeftion which is a 
very ferious one. Soon, however, I returned 
to the fubjedl: of travelling. 

Yes, I faid to myfelfj certainly, there is 
great pleafure in coming back after a -tour 
(which, by the way, may be another great dif-^ 
ference between thefe journeys and the journey 
of life) at leaft I know I am always glad to 
come back to that great, filent, unexpeftorating 
people to whom I belong, upon whofe domi- 
nions the fun never fets, who are very powerfiil 
and fomewhat dull, free as far as conftitutions 
and forms of government go, but as flavifli as 
any other nation to the great tyrants, cuftom 
and public opinion ; a people indeed who do 
not enjoy any exuberant felicity, but who- have 
humour enough to fee their faults and fliort- 
comings, which is fome alleviation. 

But to defcend more to particulars about 
travelling. The firft thing is in the prepara- 
tion for it, the mental preparation, I mean. 
In this preparation lies fome of the greateft 
utility and of the greateft pleafure connecEled 
with travelling. And without this preparation 
what a fmall thing travel would be. What 
is it to fee fome tomb, when the name of the 
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inmate is merely a pompous found — the name 
of an unknown king, duke, or emperor — com- 
pared with what it is to fee the tomb of one 
whofe fortunes you have ftudied, who is a 
favourite with you, who reprefents yourfelf or 
what you would be, whofe very name makes 
your blood ftir ? The fame thing of courfe 
applies in travel to' knowledge of the arts, 
fciences and manufactures. Knowledge is the 
beft excitement and the trueft reward for tra- 
vel — at once the means and the end. A dig- 
nified and intelligent curiofity, how much it 
differs from mere, inane lion-hunting ; where 
the ignorant traveller gapes at wonders which 
the guides know far more about than he does. 

With regard to the mode of travelling, it is 
curious to compare the ancient with the mo- 
dern ; the free yet ftately way of the former, 
the methodized yet undignified way of the 
latter. Imagine a traveller in former days fet- 
ting off from the ancefl:ral manfion leifurely, on 
horfeback. Within ten miles there might be 
an adventure ; and throughout the journey, 
which had not been much cleared up by the 
accounts of former travellers, there muff: have 
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been a conftant feeling of doubt as to what was 
to happen next, and a cbhfequent excitement a 
little like the feeling of a great difcoverer in un- 
known lands feeking after the kingdom of Pref- 
ter John, the El Dorado, or the Fountain of 
perpetual youth ; and not being certain any day 
that he might not come upon one of thefe 
wonders. 

I think it is poffible to combine, occallonally, 
the advantages of modern and ancient travelling, 
efpecially for the vigorous and healthy. 

In the plans and modes of travelling, the 
queftion of companionfliip comes firft. And 
by the way, what a hint it might give many 
a young man of the difEculties_^to be conquered 
in domeftic companionfliip, when he finds how 
hard it js to agree with his fellows in tra- 
vel for a few fliort weeks. All the difficulties 
attendant upon companionfliip occur in this 
cafe of travelling. Indeed, the firfl: quefl:ion is, 
whether you fliould journey alone, folitary and 
unmolefl:ed; or with one other, when the 
want of profound fyrnpathy and the wlfli to 
quarrel will be very painfu) ; or with two or 
three, when the quarreUing can better break 
out and the companions feparafe into fadlions. 
The advantages and difadvantages are fo nearly 
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equivalent, that the traveller will probably con- 
demn and regret whichever courfe he takes, and 
therefore may take any one without much con- 
cern. To the very ferious reader I may men- 
tion that the above defcription is not given 
quite in earneft, but it points to what are feme 
of the. prominent dangers of companionfhip. 
Really it is dilgraceful that men are fo ill- 
taught and unprepared for focial life as they are, 
often turning their beft energies, their acquifi- 
tions and their fpecial advantages into means of 
annoyance to thofe with whom they live. Some 
day it will be found out, that to bring up a man 
with a genial nature, a good temper, and a 
happy form of mind, is a greater effort than to 
perfedl him in much knowledge and many 
accomplifliments. Then we might have that 
tolerance of other people's purfuits, that ab- 
fence of difputatioufiiefs, and that freedom from 
fmall fuffinefs, which would render a companion 
a certain gain. It will not be defirable, how- 
ever, to wait till that period before we begin 
our travels. 

The advantages of travel are very various 
and very numerous. I have already put the 
knowledge to be gained as one of them. But 
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this is for the young and the unworn. A far 
greater advantage is in the repofe of mind which 
travelling often gives, where nothing elfe could. 
It feems rather hard though, that all our boaflied 
philofophy cannot do what a little change of 
place fo eafily efFedls. It is by no magical pro- 
perty, however, that travelling does this. It is 
merely that by this change things afliime their 
right proportions. The night-mares of care and 
trouble ceafe to weigh as if they were the only 
things of weight in the world. 

I know one who finds fomewhat of the fame 
advantage in looking at the ftars. He fays, it 
fuggefts a welcome change of country. Indeed, 
he maintains that the afpeft of thefe glorious 
worlds might fomewhat comfort a man even 
under remorfe. 

Again, a man's own land is a ferious place 
to him, or at leaft has a poffible ferioufnefs 
about it, which is like a cloud that may at any 
moment come over the fpot he is occupying. 

There he has known the fweetnefs and the 
bitternefs of early loves, early friendfhips. 
There, mayhap, he has fuflfered one of thofe 
vaft bereavements which was like a tearing 
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away of a part of his own foul : when he thought 
each noife in the houfe, hearing noifes that he 
never heard before, muft be fomething they 
were doing in the room — the room — where lay 
all that was mortal of feme one inexpreffibly 
dear to him ; when he awoke morning after 
morning to ftruggle with a grief which feemed 
as new, as appalling, and as large as on the firft 
day ; which, indeed, being part of himfelf and 
thus partaking of his renovated powers, rofe 
equipped with what reft, or alacrity, fleep had 
given him ; and fank, unconquered, only when 
he was too wearied in body and mind to attend 
to it, or to anything. 

The places where he has felt fuch forrows 
may be the deareft in the world to him, may 
be fure to win him back to them ; but they can- 
not always be regarded in that eafy, difengaged 
way which is neceflary for perfeft recreation. 

This, then, is one of the advantages of travel, 
that we come upon new ground, which we 
tread lightly, which is free from aflbciations that 
claim too deep and conftant an intereft from 
us ; and, not refting long in any one place, but 
travelling onwards, we maintain that defirable 
lightnefs of mind : we are fpe£lators, having 
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for the time no duties, no ties, no aflbciations, 
no refponfibilities ; nothing to do but to look 
on, and look fairly. 

Another of the great advantages of travel 
lies in M^hat you learn from your companions : 
not merely from thofe you fet out w^ith, or fo 
much from them, as from thofe whom you are 
thrown together with on the journey. I reckon 
this advantage to be fo great, that I fhould be 
inclined to fay, that you often get more from 
your companions in travel than from all you 
come to fee. 

People imagine they are not known, and 
that they fliall never meet again with the fame 
company (which is very likely fo) ; they are 
free for the time from the trammels of their 
bufinefs, profeflion, or calling ; the marks of 
the harnefs begin to wear out ; and altogether 
they talk more like men than flaves with their 
feveral funftions hanging like collars round 
their necks. An ordinary man on travel will 
fometimes talk like a great imaginative man at 
home, for fuch are never utterly enflaved by 
their fundlions. 

Then the diverfities of charadler you meet 
with inftruft and delight you. The variety 
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in language, drefs, behaviour, religious cere- 
monies, mode of life, amufements, arts, cli- 
mate, government, lays hold of your attention 
and takes you out of the wheel-tracks of your 
every-day cares. He muft, indeed, be either 
an angel of conftancy and perfeverance, or a 
wonderflilly obtufe Caliban of a man, who, 
amidft all this change, can maintain his private 
griefs or vexations exaftly in the fame place 
they held in his heart while he was packing for 
his journey. 

The change of language is alone a great de- 
light. You pafs along, living only with gen- 
tlemen and fcholars, for you rarely detedl what 
is vulgar, or inept, in the talk around you. 
Children's talk in another language is not 
chlldifli to you ; and, indeed, everything is li- 
terature, from the announcement at a railway 
ftation to the advertifements in a newfpaper. 
Read the bible in another tongue; and you 
will perhaps find a beauty in it you have not 
thoroughly appreciated for years before. 

As regards the enjoyments of travel, I fliould 
be forry to fay anything pedantic about them. 
They muft vary fo much according to the nature 
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of the individual. In my view, they are to be 
found in the chance deUghts, rather than in the 
official part, of travelling. . I go through a pic- 
ture-gallery, enjoying virith inftrufted and well- 
regulated fatisfaition all the things I ought to 
enjoy. Down in the recefles of my mind, not 
communicated perhaps to any of my compa- 
nions, is a fecret hope that the room I fee in 
the diftance is really the laft in the building, 
and that I fhall have to go through no more. 
It is a warm day, and, flepping out upon a bal- 
cony for a moment, I fee a young girl carefully 
helping her infirm mother out of church and 
playfully infilling on carrying the market bur- 
dens of both, fer too heavy for her little felf. I 
watch the pair to the corner of the ftreet, and 
then turn back to fee the pi(Sl:ures which muft 
be feen. But the pictures will fade fi-om my 
memory fooner than this little fcene which I 
faw from the balcony. I have put that by for 
my private gallery. Doubtlefs,we need notleave 
our own country to fee much that is moft beau- 
tiful in nature and in conduft ; but we are often 
far too much engaged and too unobfervant, to 
fee it. 

Then there is the new climate. How ex- 
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quifite the mere fenfation of warmth is to many 
perfons ! Then there is the ftroU in the market- 
place, or the fight of the harbour, or the pro- 
ceffion, or the guard-houfe — in ftiort, the afpe£t 
of all thofe ordinary, but, in a ftrange country, 
unfamiliar things which, happily, no hand-book 
need dilate upon, or even point out, but which 
men are perverfe enough to like all the better 
for that. 

The benefits which arife from making the 
inhabitants of diiFerent nations acquainted with 
one another may be confiderable. How many 
things there are to be learnt on both fides: 
and how flow men are in copying the good 
from each other. An evil cuftom or a dubious 
one, or a difeafe, mental, moral, or phyfical, 
how rapidly it fpreads over the earth ! Evil 
is winged. How flowly any contrivance for 
cleanlinefs, or decorum, or good order, makes 
its way. If it were not that good by its nature 
is enduring, and evil by its nature tranfitory, 
there would be but little chance for the welfare 
of the world. 

In contemplating diiFerent nations, the tra- 
veller learns that their differences are very great^ 
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and yet how finall when compared with their 
refemblances. That intenfity of diflike which 
arifes at thefe fmall differences, and which even 
the moft philofophical minds are apt at times to 
feel, is a great proof of the tyrannous nature of 
the human heart, which would have every 
other creature cut out exaftly after its own 
pattern. 

One of the things to be moft noted by an 
Englifhman in travelling, is the remarkable dif- 
ference, as it feems to me, between our own 
and other nations in the amufements of the 
people. We are the people who have fent out 
our efforts to the uttermoft parts of the Earth, 
and yet a great deal of our own life at home is 
very barren and uncultivated. When I have 
been watching the gamefomenefs of other peo- 
ple, it has often faddened me to think of the 
poverty of refources in my own country in that 
way. Shows alone will not do. Piftures are 
good in their way, but what is wanted is fome- 
thing in which people themfelves are engaged. 
Indeed more perfons are amufed, and rightly fo, 
in playing at bowls than in looking at Raphaels, 
Murillos or Titians. Thofe who are moft 
amufed, if one may ufe fuch a word, in con- 
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templating thefe great works, are thofe in whom 
the works produce a fecret feeling of power to 
create the like — I do not fay, like pi£tures or 
even like works of art, but fomething great, if 
only great deftruftion — in faft, where the 
works elicit the fympathy of kindred genius. 
But for the amufements of the people, fome- 
thing on a very broad and general bafis muft be 
fought for. 

Returning, however, to the fpecial fubjeft 
of travelling, which I am now confidering, it 
is worth notice that there is no occafion for 
being exceffively emulous, or hafte-bitten, in 
travelling any more than in other occupations 
of life. Let no truly obfervant man feel the 
leaft envious, or difconcerted, when he hears 
others talk familiarly of cities which are dream- 
land to him, the names of which are poetry in 
his mind. Manyof thefe men never have feen, 
and never can fee any thing, as he can fee it. 
The wife do not hurry without good reafon. 
A judicious traveller tells me that he once went 
to fee one of the greateft wonders of the world. 
He gazed and gazed, each minute faw more, 
and might have gone on feeing into the thing 
for weeks, he faid. Two regular tourifts walked 
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in, glanced about them, and almoft before he 
could look round, they were gone. They wiU 
fay, they faw what there was to be feen. Poor 
fellows ! Other men might have inftrufted 
them : now they will have their own mifcon- 
ceptions, arifing from hafty impreffions, to 
contend with. 

I mufl: fay, though, that anything is better 
than infincerity in the way of admiration. If 
we do not care about what we fee, let us not 
pretend to do fo. We do not come out to tell 
lies, but rather to get away from falfehood of 
all kinds. 

There is alfo an obfervation to be made with 
refpedl to the enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
tural fcenery, which applies not only to travel- 
ling, but is of very general application ; namely, 
that we fliould enjoy and make much of that 
which comes in our way on the everyday occa- 
fions. While it may be well worth the while 
of the lover of nature to be curious in looking 
after rocks, rivers, mountains, and waterfalls,yet 
the obvious, everyday beauties of nature are not 
to be difregarded. Perhaps the fliort hafty gazes 
caft up any day in the midft of bufinefs in a denfe 
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city at the heavens, or at a bit of a tree feen 
amid buildings, — gazes which partaice almoft 
more of a figh than a look, have in them more 
of intenfe appreciation of the beauties of nature 
than all that has been felt by an equal number 
of fight-feers, enjoying large opportunity of 
feeing, and all their time to themfelves. Like 
a prayer offered up in the midfl: of everyday 
life, thefe fliort, fond gazes at nature have fome- 
thing inconceivably foothing and beautiful in 
them. There is a remark by an exquifite ob- 
ferver and very fubtle, often very profound, 
thinker, which indeed fuggefted the above 
thoughts, though we have each turned the 
thing a different way, he looking at a certain 
unreality in nature, and I confidering the com- 
bination of the upturned look to nature with 
the ordinary, earthly life of man. " But this 
beauty of nature," he fays, " which is feen 
" and felt as beauty, is the leaft part. The 
" fhows of the day, the dewy morning, the 
" rainbow, mountains, orchards in bloffom, 
" flars, moonlight, Ihadows in ftill water, and 
" the like, if too eagerly hunted, become fhows 
" merely, and mock us with their unreality. 
" Go out of the houfe to fee the moon, and 'tis 
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" mere tinfel, it will not pleafe as when its 
" light fliines upon your neceffary journey."* 

There is this, too, to be faid, that this habi- 
tual appreciation of nature on everyday occa- 
fions may prevent your miffing the very high- 
eft beauties ; for what you go to fee as a fight, 
may never be fhown to you under moft favour- 
able circumftances ; whereas a much inferior 
fcene may be combined with fuch accidental 
circumftances of beauty as in reality to be the 
fineft thing you will ever have an opportunity 
of beholding. We muft not be altogether 
captivated by great names : the fincere, clear-: 
fighted man is not ; and has his reward for his 
independence of mind, in feeing many beauties 
in man and nature, which efcape the perception 
of thofe who fee by book alone. 

Before quitting the fubjedl of travelling, I 
cannot help making a remark which has often 
occurred to me, but which, however, has re- 
gard, not fo much to the travellers, as to thofe 
they travel amongft. It concerns all thofe who 
prefide over coach-offices, diligence-offices, 

* Emerfon. Nature — Chapter on Beauty of. 
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poft-offices and cuftom-houfes. What a fine 
opportunity fuch people have, it feems to me, 
to manifeft a Chriftian temper. It is tirefome 
to you, O poftmafter, to be afked all man- 
ner of queftions, of which you cannot fee the 
drift, or which you think you have anlwered 
in your firft reply ; but the poor enquirer is far 
from home ; he has but a dim underftanding of 
your language, ftill dimmer of your cuftoms ; 
his little daughter is ill at home, perhaps ; he 
wants to be aflUred by hearing again what you 
faid, even if he thought he underflood the mean- 
ing at firft : and you Ihould be good-natured 
and voluminous in your replies. Befides, you 
muft bethink yourfelf, that what is fo fimple 
to you as your daily tranfa£tions, may never- 
thelefs be fomewhat complicated, and hard to 
underftand, efpecially to a foreign mind. You 
might, I think, carry in your mind an imaginary 
affiche, which you fhould fee before you on 
the wall which fronts you as you addrefs your 
applicants. 
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Advice to Men in small Authority. 

" It is a great privilege to have an opportu- 
" nity many times in a day in the courfe of 
" your bufinefs to do a real kindnefs which is 
" not to be paid for. Gracioufiiefs of demean- 
" our is a large part of the duty of any official 
" perfon who comes in contact with the world. 
" Where a man's bufinefs is, there is the ground 
" for his religion to manifeft itfelf." 

And we travellers, on our parts, if only from 
an anxiety to give other nations a good opinion 
of ours, fliould beware of fhowing infolence, or 
impertinence, to thofe who give us welcome. 
The relation of hoft and gueft fliould never be 
quite effaced from the mind of either party. 



CHAPTER XII. 




WANDERED about amongft 
the young trees this morning, 
looking at their different fhades 
of green, and I thought if they, 
drinking from the fame foil and the fame air, 
and ftanding ftill in the fame fpot, fhowed fuch 
infinite varieties, what might be expected from 
men. Then I thought of the anecdote of 
Charles V. in retirement, endeavouring in vain 
to make his watches keep time together, and 
the inference he drew therefrom, of the diffi- 
culty of making men think alike upon religious 
matters. Ah, when it once comes to think- 
ing, good bye to anything like ftridl agreement 
amongft men. 

But always amongft my thoughts to-day came 
that of the death of Sir Robert Peel, which I 
heard of laft night. Sad ! fad ! fuch a forry 
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death for fo great a man — and, as we men 
ftiould fay, fo inopportune. I had hoped, as 
I have no doubt many others who take an in- 
tereft in public affairs had done, that he would 
have remained as a great power aloof from 
party, a weight of private opinion, if we may 
fay fo, which ihould come in at the moft im- 
portant times, to declare what is thought by 
the impartial byftander, who, I fhould fay, 
(varying the common proverb) does not fee 
moft of the game, but fees things which the 
players do not fee. Then I thought of his 
ways, which had often amufed me, and which 
I had learned to like ; of his exquifite adroit- 
nefs ; of the dignity of the man ; of the hu- 
manity, and of what always ftruck me fo, for- 
cibly — of his amenability to good reafoning, 
from whatever quarter it came. 

Then I thought of what I am often medi- 
tating upon, — how the government of this 
country might be improved. 

There is no doubt that our conftitution is a 
great thing, the refult of long ftruggle and lar 
hour of all kinds ; but ftill how much its work- 
ing might be amended ; and it is to that amend- 
ment that the attention of thoughtful men 
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ought to be direiSed. Let us look at the mat- 
ter frankly on all fides. 

It is a great advantage that affairs are long 
confidered in this country. 

It is a great advantage that fcarcely any fhade 
of opinion is without a hearing in the great af- 
femblies of this country. 

It is a great advantage that a number of per- 
fons are exercifed in public bufinefs ; and that 
our profperity and advancement do not depend 
on one man, or even on a few men. 

It is a great advantage that grievances are 
fare to be difcuffed. 

On the other hand, let us honeftly allow that 
it is a great evil, that the choice of men to fill 
the moft important offices fliould be chiefly 
limited to parliamentary men. 

It is a great evil that honours and places 
fliould be confined to them and theirs : Why 
fliould a man be made a peer becaufe he has 
failed in an election, or a baronet becaufe his 
vote is much wanted ? Such things are too 
bad, and mufi: be put a flop to. 

It is a great evil that no good meafures can 
be carried fwiftly^fo that remedies often come 
too late. 
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What an improvement it would be if peer- 
ages for life were permitted. It would, in my 
opinion, fupply to the Houfe of Lords juft that 
element of popular influence which is wanted. 

And fo, again, of official feats in the Houfe 
of Commons ; what a benefit it would be if juft 
men could be put there occafionally, whom the 
world would be glad to liften to, but whom a 
Conftituency will not liften to, or who are not 
in a pofition to aflc it to liften. 

We muft have many improvements in go- 
vernment. Queftions are looming in the dif- 
tance which will require the ableft minds in the 
country. If we ever become more fincere as 
individuals, we fhall need to exprefs that fin- 
cerity in political aftion. 

It feems to me there is vaft room for im- 
provement in many branches of government — 
in finance, in colonization, in dealing with the 
poor, in the proceedings of the ftate as regards 
religion. For, whatever fome of us may think 
or wifli, religious queftions of high import will 
not long be in the back ground. 

At prefent, the relations between people in 
power and the general intelligence of the 
country are not fuch as they might Jse. 
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I know the difficulty of any found reforms 
in government ; but if we never attempt any, 
they are fare at fome time to be attempted by 
the clumfieft and coarfeft mechanifm. 

The lofs of Sir Robert Peel is great indeed, 
I again exclaimed to myfelf, as I thought what 
an official reformer he might have been : not 
recklefs to change or blame, inclined to give 
due confideration to official perfons, — a clafs 
of men who amply deferve it — and carrying out 
reforms, not in a fpirit of condemnation, but 
of defire for increafed efFeiftivenefs and force. 
What a lofs in that man ! I will go and talk 
to Dunsford, I faid, from whom one is always 
fure of fympathy and kindnefs^ 

Without delay I began to turn my fleps to- 
wards his parfonage, making my way along the 
lanes with lofty hedges, enjoying the fcent of 
the fweet hawthorn, and efcaping, as far as 
■might be, an eaft wind, which with a warm 
fun made a moft unpleafant combination of 
weather; the eaft wind, like fome fmall pri- 
vate vexation, rendering the reft of one's prof^ 
perity not merely unpalatable, but ill-timed. 

As I went along, I thought of the Church 
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of England and of what might be its future 
fortunes. I had juft been reading the works 
of two brothers : laft night I had finiftied an 
elaborate attack from the Roman Catholic fide 
upon the Anglican Church by one brother ; 
and this morning I had read a veiy flcilful attack 
upon all prefent religious iyftems by another 
brother. And I thought to myfelf, the Church 
of England fufFers from both attacks. 

One's acquaintances who meet one in the 
ftreets, flirug their fhoulders, and exclaim, 
" What a ftate the Church is in ! Oh that 
thefe queftions that divide it had never been 
raifed." I do not agree with them, and fome- 
times I tell them fo. If there are thefe great 
differences amongft thoughtful men about great 
fubjedts, why fliould they (the differences) be 
ftifled? Are we always to be walking about 
as mafked figures ? 

No doubt it is a fad thing that works of cha- 
rity and mercy fliould be ever interrupted by 
indefinite difputes upon points which when once 
taken up, are with extreme difficulty fettled 
well, or laid afide. But then, on the other 
hand, how much good is prevented by the con- 
tinuance of jnfincerity, by an infincere adhe- 
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rence on the part of men to that which they 
believe not. Befides, it is not as if all went on 
fmoothly now : how much, for inftance, the 
caufe of education fufFers from the exiftence of 
religious differences. 

Moreover, who can tell the general mif- 
chief produced in all human affairs by degrad- 
ing views of religion, which more thought 
might enlarge or difpel. Men's laws and cuf- 
toms are merely their religion applied to life. 
And, again, what a pity it would be if contro- 
veriy were abandoned to the weak or the contro- 
verfial only : fo that, even for the fake of peace, 
it may be good for a man not to fupprefs his 
thoughts upon religious fubjedls, if he has any. 

For my own part, it has long appeared to 
me that our Church ftands upon foundations 
which need more breadth and folidity, both as 
regards the hold it ought to have on the reafon, 
and on the affeftion of its members. 

As to the hold upon the reafon : fuppofe we 
were taught to ftudy fcientifically,- up to a cer- 
tain point, fomething that admitted of all the 
Kghts of ftudy ; and were then called upon to 
take the reft for granted, not being allowed to 
ufe to the uttermoft the lights of hiftory and 
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criticifin which had been admitted at firft : , how 
very inconclufive the fo-called conclufions would 
appear to us. It would be hke placing a young 
foreft tree in a hothoufe and faying, Grow fo 
far, if you like, expand to the uttermoft in this 
fpace allowed to you, but there is no more 
room after you have attained thefe limits 5 
thenceforward grow inwards, or downwards, 
or wither away. Our Church is too imper- 
fonal, if I may ufe that expreflion : it belongs 
too much to books, fet creeds and articles, and 
not enough to living men ; it does not admit 
eafily of thofe modifications which life requires, 
and which guard life by adapting it to what it 
has to bear. 

Again, as regards aiFeftion, how can any 
but thofe who are naturally devout and affec- 
tionate, which is not the largeft clafs, have an 
aiFe(S):ionate regard for anything which prefents 
fo cold and formal an appearance as the Church 
of England. The fervices are too long ; and, 
for the moft part, are furrounded by the moft 
profaic circumftances. Too many fermons are 
preached j and yet, after all, too little is made 
of preaching. The preachers are apt to confine 
themfelves to certain topics, which, however 
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really great and folemn, are exhauftible, at leaft 
as far as men can tell us aught about them. 
Order, decency, cleanlinefs, propriety, and very 
often good fenfe, are to be feen in full force in 
Anglican Churches once a week ; but there is 
a deficiency of heartinefs. 

The perfection to be aimed at, as it feems to 
me, and as I have faid before, virould be a 
Church with a very flmple creed, a very grand 
ritual, and a ufeful and devoted priefthood. 
But theie combinations are only in Utopias^ 
Bleffed Iflands, and other fabulous places : no 
veffel enters their ports, for they are as yet 
only in the minds of thoughtful men. 

In forming fuch an imaginary Church, there 
certainly are fome things that might be adopted 
from the Roman Catholics. The other day I 
was at Rouen; I went to fee the grand old 
Cathedral ; the great weftern doors were thrown 
wide open right upon the market-place filled 
with flowers, and, in the centre aifle, not be- 
fore any image, a poor woman and her child 
were praying. I was only there a few minutes, 
and thefe two figures remain impreffed upon 
my mind. It is furely very good that the poor 
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fliould have fome place free from the reftraints, 
the interruptions, the familiarity, and the fqualid- 
nefs of home, where they may think a great 
thought, utter a lonely figh, a fervent prayer, 
an inward wail. And the rich need the fame 
thing too. 

Proteftantifm, when it (huts up its churches, 
or allows difcreditable twopences to be paid at 
the door, cannot be faid to fhow well in thefe 
matters. In becoming fo nice and neat, it feems 
to have bruftied away a great deal of meaning 
and ufefulnefs with the dirt and irregularity. 

The great difficulty in reforming any church 
lies of courfe in the ignorance of its members. 
Moreover, there may be great indifference to 
any Church, or diflatisfaftion with it, amongft 
its members ; but then people fay to themfelves, 
if we touch this or that thing which they dif- 
approve of, we do not know what harm we 
may not be doing to people of lefs infight or 
lefs caution than ourfelves, and fo they go on, 
content with a very rude attempt indeed at 
communion in fpiritual matters, provided they 
do not, as they would fay, unfettle their neigh- 
bours. There is fomething good and humble 
in this ; there is fomething alfo of indifference : 
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if our anceftors had always been content with 
filent protefts againft the things they difapproved 
of, we might have been in a worfe pofition than 
we are now. 

To lay down any guidance for aftion in this 
matter is very difficult indeed. According to 
the ufual courfe of human affairs, fome crifis 
will probably occur, which nobody forefees, 
and then men will be obliged to fpeak and a(St 
boldly. It behoves them to bethink themfelves, 
from time to time, of whither they are tending 
in thefe all-important matters. 

The intellediual energies of cultivated men 
want dire£i:ing to the great queftions. If there 
is doubt in any matter, ftiall we not examine ? 
Inftead of that, men fliut their thoughts up, 
and pretend to be orthodox — play at being or- 
thodox. Meanwhile, what an evil it muft be 
to the Church, if through unneceffary articles 
of faith, fome of the beft men are prevented 
from becoming clergymen, and many of the 
laity rendered lefs hearty members than they 
otherwife would be, of the Church. 

Dwelling upon fuch thoughts which are full 
of pain and anxiety, the thoughts of one who 
is always dellrous to make the beft of anything 
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that is before him, and who is well aware how. 
hard it is to reform anything from without, I 
reached Dunsford's quiet little parfonage. 

I found my old friend fitting in his garden 
in the very fpot where I expefted to find him, 
and for which I made my way without going 
through the houfe. In the middle of his kitchen- 
garden he has placed his bee-hives, and has 
furrounded them by a femicircle of juniper 
trees about five feet high. In front of the bee- 
hives is a garden-feat upon which I found him 
fitting and reciting Latin poetry to himfelf, 
which I had no difficulty in difcerning, though 
I could not hear the words, to be from his 
favourite author, Virgil. EUefmere, who views 
everything in a droll farcaftic way, fays that 
our friend has chofen this particular feat in his 
garden from its being likely to be the place leaft 
difturbed by his fifter and his curate. Though 
very good people they are fomewhat fufly and 
given to needlefs gefticulation which the bees 
diflike, and occafionally exprefs their diflike in 
a very tangible manner. This fpot, therefore, 
which is guarded by thoufands of little foldiers 
well-armed and well -equipped, diflringuifhed 
from their human prototypes by gaining fup- 
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plies and not by wafting them, affords a very 
fecure retreat for our friend where he can talk 
Virgil to himfelf for half an hour on a funny 
morning. 

It was not altogether without trepidation 
that I took my feat by his fide amidft innume- 
rable buzzings and whizzings ; but he affured 
me with a fmile that the bees would not hurt 
me, and in a minute or two their prefence was 
only like a murmur of the diftant wind through 
the trees. 

I began at once to narrate to Dunsford the 
melancholy circumftances of Sir Robert Peel's 
death which he had not heard of before, and 
which afFefted him deeply. Naturally his emo- 
tion increafed my own. After I had told him 
the fad ftory, and anfwered his various queftions 
about it, we remained filent for a time. I 
looked at the bees and thought of Manchefter 
and other of the great hives and marts of in- 
duftry : Dunsford went on with his Virgil : at 
laft we thus refumed our dialogue. 

Dunsford, I do not wonder, my dear Leonard, 
that you were much afFedted by Sir Robert's 
death. I always felt how much you ought to 
fympathize with him. Indeed there are two 
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or three minor points in which you often put 
me a Httle in mind of him. 

Miherton. It is ftrange I never heard you 
fay fo. 

Dunsford. I did not think you much admired 
him, or would feel pleafed at being likened to 
him in anything. But this is what I mean — it 
always appeared to me, that he had the moft 
peculiar appreciation of the irrationality and 
difficulty to manage, of mankind. This was 
one of the things which made him fo cautious. 
He never threw out his views or opinions till 
the moment when they were to be expreffed in 
aiSion. He did not want to provoke needlefs 
oppolition. In fhort it was clear that he had the 
keeneft apprehenfion of the folly of the world : 
he was very obftinate withal, or, as I had better 
jay, refolved ; and very fenfitive. He did no- 
thing under the hope that it would pafs eafily, 
and coft him nothing to do ; and yet, at the 
fame time, though he forefaw diftiniStly oppo- 
lition and unreafon and calumny, he felt them 
more perhaps than quite befeemed fo wife and 
refolute a man when they did come. You beft 
know whether I am right in attributing feme 
of the fame ftrength and fome of the fame 
weaknefe to the man who fits befide me. 
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Milverton. I neither admit, nor deny ; but 
furely, Dunsford, it is not unwife nor impru- 
dent to expe<El to have every degree of irra- 
tionality to battle ifnXh. in any thing one may 
undertake ; and time is feldom loft in preparing 
to meet that irrationality ; or ftrength, in keep- 
ing one's projects long before one. This is 
not merely worldly wifdom ; fuch conduft re- 
fults from a deep care for the fuccefs of the 
projedt itfelf. 

Dunsford. Much of it is the refult of tem- 
perament ; and temperament is a part of our 
nature fooner'developed than almoft any other. 
How foon you fee it in children, and how deci- 
fively marked. 

Milverton. I cannot help thinking what a 
fhrewd man you are, Dunsford, when you 
choofe to be fo. It is you who ought to con- 
dudl great law-cafes, and write eflays, inftead 
of leaving fuch things to Ellefmere and myfelf, 
and pretending that you are the fimple, un- 
worldly, retired man, content to receive your 
imprefEons of men and things from your pupils. 
I fuppofe that watching thefe bees, gives you a 
great infight into the management of ftates and 
the conducS of individuals. You recite Virgil 
R 
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to them, and they buzz into your ears bee- 
wifdom of the moft refined kind. 

Dunsford. Talking of eflays, may I afk, Mr. 
Milverton, what you are about ? You have 
not been near me for fome time, and I always 
conftrue your abfence into fome new work. 

Milverton. You are right in this cafe, but I 
moftly avoid talking about what I am doing, at 
leaft till it is in fome ftate of forwardnefs. 
Talking prevents doing. Silence is the great 
fellow-workman. 

Dunsford. The bees ? 

Milverton. They buzz when they come 
home : they are filent enough at their work. 
Moreover, I am beginning to care lefs and lefs 
about criticifm during the progrefs of work, 
fearing lefs you fee, Dunsford, the irrationality 
of the world ; for what you mainly aim to get 
at by liftening to criticifm is not fo much what 
will be underftood, as what will be mifunder- 
ftood — and that mifunderftanding arifes fome- 
times from your own error in thought, fome- 
times from bungling workmanfhip, fometimes 
from the irrationality of mankind; or from 
fome unfortunate combination of thefe vafious 
fources of error. My growing indifference to 
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criticifm, in faft the reafon why my fteps have 
not been bent fo often lately in the diretftion of 
the ReiSlory, I would have you to believe re- 
fults, not from any increafmg confidence in my 
own workmanfliip, but from my growing faith 
in the general rationality and kindlinefs of man- 
kind. 

Dunsford. Humph ! 

Mihjerton, Befides my endeavours and a(pi- 
rations are fo humble — 

Dunsford. Humph ! 

Milverton. You will agree with me when 
you fee what I mean. They are fo humble 
that they do not require all that adverfe criti- 
cifm and confequent moulding which more 
elaborate fchemes might do. For inftance, I 
believe in the indefinite improveability of our- 
felves and of every thing around us. Do not be 
frightened, and look up fo ftrangely, Dunsford : 
I do not mean perfe(£l:ibility. Now, if by way 
of carrying out this belief of mine, I had any 
fcheme of focial regeneration, in which every 
thing and everybody was to be put in his, or its 
right place, of courfe it would have been necef- 
lary for me to have come very often over to 
the Re6tory, to drink in found wifdom in the 
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way of all kinds of comment, objeftion, and 
elaboration, from you and Lucy and thefe wife 
bees. 

Dunsford. I declare, Milverton, when EUef- 
mere is not with us, you play both his part and 
your own ; but go on. 

Milverton. No — but, ferioufly, my dear 
Dunsford, to go on with my fchemes of im- 
proveability, I afllire you they are on a very 
humble bafis. Looking around I fee what 
flight things are often the real hindrances to 
the beft endeavours of men. I would aim to 
take thefe hindrances out of a man's path. 
Mark you, I do not expert that he will there- 
fore become a greater man, but he will cer- 
tainly be able to aft more like one. To defcend 
to particulars, why I delight fo much in fana- 
tory reform is not fo much in the thing itfelf, 
if I may fay fo, as in the additional power and 
freedom it gives to mankind. I do not know 
what focial arrangements will be good for the 
coming generation, what churches will be beft 
for them, what forms of legiflation ; but I am 
fure that in whatever they do, they will be 
entangled with fewer difficulties, and will aft 
more healthfully and wifely, if they are healthy 
men themfelves. 
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Dunsford. Good doflrine, I think. 

Milvertan. In the fame way I would feek to 
remove all manner of fecial difabilities, always 
again with a view to the fiiture, that the re- 
moval of thefe difabilities may give room for 
more freedom of thought and aftion. 

Dunsford. I do not quite underftand this, 
but do not wait to explain : go on. 

Miherton. It is for the fame reafons that I 
delight in education (and you know that I do 
not mean a fmall thing by education) becaufe 
of its enabling powers, to ufe a legiflative 
phrafe. Here again I do not pretend to fee 
what will become of people when educated, or 
to fuggeft the forms that fuch difcipline will 
ultimately lead them into ; but I cannot but 
believe that it will make any people into ma- 
terial more malleable in the hands of the wife 
and good — of thofe who fhould be, and who, 
to a certain extent are, the leaders of each gene- 
ration. Indeed, I believe that always as men 
become greater, they are more eafy to deal with. 

Dunsford. I begin to fee what you would 
be at. 

Milverton. I conceive that as civilization 
advances, a thoufand little complexities arife 
with it. To untie them in any way may be a 
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humble effort, but feems to me a moft needful 
one. What we are ever wanting is to give 
freedom without licenfe : to free a man from 
mean conformity 

Dunsford. By making him conform to fome- 
thing higher. I think, Milverton, I have af- 
fifted in pointing this out to you when I was 
afraid that you were making too much war 
■upon conformity. 

Milverton. It is only one of many things, my 
dear friend, which I have learned from you. 

Dunsford. Thank you, my dear Leonard. 
I muft fay you have always been moft willing 
to give more than due heed to anything your 
old tutor has faid, with the exception of the 
advice he ufed to tender to you at college about 
getting up certain problems in the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. 

Milverton. And I wifh I had liftened to that 
advice alfo. 

Dunsford. But are you not a little afraid, my 
friend, (not that I would fay one word againft 
any good purpofe you may have) that with all 
your imaginary cultivation and enabling men to 
a<9: more freely and wifely by the removal of 
fmall difabilities, which yet I admit may be 
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great hindrances : are you not afraid, that after 
all we fliall advance into fomething very tire- 
fome, fomewhat of a dead level, which ob- 
fervers even now fay is very vifible in the 
world — no great man, but a number of decent, 
ordinary, cultivated, common-place perfons ? I 
believe I am now talking EUefmere to you ; 
for, in reality, I prefer the advancement of the 
great mafs of mankind to any pre-eminence of 
a few : but flill I fliould like to hear what you 
have to fay to this objeftion. 

Milverton. I am delighted that you have 
railed it. I fufpefl: there is a great delufion in 
this matter. The notion that there is a dead 
. level in modern times is a miftake : it is only that 
there are more eminences. Formerly, one clafs 
or kind of men made a noife in the world, or 
at leaft made the chief noife ; and, looking 
acrofs the hazy diftances of time, we are de- 
luded by great names. An Alexander, a Ti- 
mour the Tartar, an Attila, a Charlemagne, 
loom large in the diftance. There were not 
fo many ways to pre-eminence then — added to 
which, I fliould be very flow to connect great- 
nefs of thought, or greatnefs of nature, with 
refounding deeds. 
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Dunsford. Surely, at the latter end of the 
15th, and in the i6th century, there were un- 
rivalled great men — a galaxy of them. 

Milverton. Yes, I admit ; and no man looks 
up to fome of the perfonages of that era with 
more reverence and regard than I do : and, 
moreover, I would not contend that there may 
not be an occafional galaxy, as you have termed 
it, of fuch men. But all I have to contend 
againfl: is, that the tendency of modern cultiva- 
tion is not neceflarily to bring men to a dead 
level, and to liabdue all real greatnefs. 

Dunsford. But you muft admit that there is 
a certain fmallnefs in the men of our time, and 
a foolifh hurry in their proceedings. 

Milverton. No : that is not exaflly what we 
have reafon to complain of, but rather a certain 
coldnefs, an undue care for refpecSability, and 
too much defire to be fafe. One of our moft 
obfervant men, who has feen a great deal of 
the world, and always defired to underftand the 
generation under him as well as that which 
came before him, fays, that the young men 
of the prefent day are better than the young 
men of his time ; but there is one thing that 
he complains of in them, and that is, their fear 
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of ridicule. To a certain extent he is right, I 
think ; only I fhould modify his remark a little, 
and fay, that it is not exactly that they fear 
ridicule, as that they diflike to put themfelves 
in a pofition that may jullly be made ridiculous. 
It is partly caution, partly faftidiouihefs, partly 
a fear of ridicule. 

Dunsford. Well, then, I think that each 
man is more ifolated than he ufed to be. There 
is lefe of clanfliip, lefs of the rallying round men 
©f force or genius. How very rare a thing it 
is for one man to devote himfelf to the pur- 
pofes framed by another's mind, or to give evi- 
dence of fomething like devotion to his perfon. 
Yet this would often be the wifeft and the no- 
bleft form of exertion. 

Milverton, But then there would be no 
originality, as they think, and there is now a 
difeafed defire for originality, which is never to 
be got by the men who feek it. All the while 
the moft original thing would be to be humble 
and fubfervient to great purpofes, from whom- 
foever adopted. 

At the fame time, I muft fay that, as far as 
I have obferved, the young would be very de- 
voted to forward the purpofes of their elders 
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and luperiors, whether in parliament, in oiEces, 
or in any other functions of civil life : and I think 
that in our times, great fault has often been on 
the fide of the elders in not making juft ufe of 
the young talent lying everywhere about them. 

Duns ford. That may be. 

Milverton. Indeed, Dunsford, it is not every 
one who, like yourfelf, is anxious to elicit the 
powers, and to carry forward the purpofes, of 
younger men. It requires a great deal of kind- 
hearted imagination to do that. 

Dunsford. You make too much of this, Mil- 
verton. It is natural that I fliould care about 
my own pupils more than anything elfe. I live 
in their doings. 

Milverton. And in your new edition, that is 
to be, of the Second part of Algebra, as Ellef- 
mere would fay, if he were here : but, to return 
to our fubjedi, I will tell you, at leaft I will try 
and tell you, in a fomewhat fanciful way, what 
I think of the whole matter. 

Have you ever known well a beautifiil bit 
of natural fcenery, before man has come to fet- 
tle in it, a clifF near the fea, a mead near a lake, 
or the outlkirts of a noble foreft ? If fo, you 
recollefl: the delicately-rounded, gracefully in- 
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dented, or grotefquely out-jutting forms, which 
the rock, or the hill, or the margin of the wa- 
ters, or the outskirts of the wood had taken — 
forms dear to the painter and the poet. (Here 
Lucy entered the enclofure where we were 
fitting.) 

Lucy. The painter and the poet — I am fure 
this is fomething which I may liften to, Mr. 
Milverton ; may I not ? 

Milverton. There are few perfons, Lucy, 
who have more feeling for the works of painters 
and poets ; and fo you have a right to hear any- 
thing that is to be faid about them. (I then 
repeated to her the former part of the fentence.) 
You then, perhaps, after an interval of many 
years, pafs by the fame place. A number of 
fquare white houfes, poor in form and quef- 
tionable in delign, deform the beautiful fpot. 
The delicate impreflions of nature are gone, 
and, in their ftead, are the angular marks of 
men's handy-work. The painter hurries by 
the place ; the poet, too, unlefs he is a very 
philofophic one, paffes fliuddering by. But, in 
reality, what forms of beauty, in condu(3:, in 
fuiFering, in endeavour i what tragedies, what 
romances ; what foot-prints, as it were, angelic 
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and demoniac — now belong to that fpot. It is 
true, we have loft wonderful lichens and thofe 
exquifitely-coloured mofles on the rocks which 
were the delight of the artift. Perhaps there 
are now ungainly initials in their place, illuf- 
trative however of a deeper poetry than ever 
was there before. But I grow too fanciful, 
and muft defcend to -profaic explanations. I 
mean, in fhort, that though there is more cul- 
tivation (which, it muft be confefled, effaces 
fomewhat of the natural rugged beauty of the 
fcene), there is alfo more of a higher beauty 
which fits befide the other (plain profaic culti- 
vation) always, though oft unkenned by mor- 
tal eyes. So, in the advancement of mankind, 
the great barbaric outlines are broken into, and 
defaced ; but a thoufand new beauties, new 
delicacies, even new greatnefles, take their 
place. Nature is ever affluent in fuch things ; 
and this effeiSt of cultivation is to be feen, not 
only in mankind, but in individual men. For 
inftance, Dunsford, the very Ihynefs and cold- 
nefs of modern youth arifes in fome meafure 
from the growth of taft and delicacy. But I 
need not explain further : you fee what I 
mean. 
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Duns ford. I think I do ; and, as it is a cha- 
ritable view, I wifli to think it a true one. But 
I could objeft to your metaphor, if I chofe to 
do fo. 

Lucy. And is it equally true, Mr. Milver- 
ton, with the young ladies as with the young 
gentlemen ? 

Milverton. Why, my dear Lucy, the young 
ladies are always of courfe more in harmony 
with nature. Though women are more flavifh 
to fmall conventionalities than men, the real 
advance of civilization tells much lefs upon 
women than upon men. One, who knew 
them well, fays that " The ideas of juftice, of 
virtue, of vice, of goodnefs, of wickednefs, 
float only on the furface of their fouls (confe- 
quently the prevailing ideas amongft men on 
thefe fubjefts make comparatively little im- 
preffion upon women), in the depths of which 
(their fouls) they havf ' I'amour propre et I'in- 
teret perfonnel ' (I quote his very words) with 
all the energy of nature ; and, more civilifed 
than ourfelves from without, they have re- 
mained true favages within ; (plus civilifees que 
nous en dehors, elles font reftees de vraies 
Tauvages en dedans)." 
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Lucy. The man is a favage himfelf : he muft 
be a French Mr. EUefmere. 

Milverton. They are daring words, cer- 
tainly; but perhaps they have a fcintilla of 
truth in them. However, I will come again 
fome day, and endeavour to elucidate thefe 
things a little further. Now I fee the bees are 
flocking homewards with well-laden thighs, 
and I, too, mufl: go back to my hive, well 
laden with the wifdom to be gained from the 
thoughtfiil trees and beautiful flowers of the 
Reftory. 

Dunsford. 

" At feffae multa refenint fe nofte minores, 

" Crura thymo plenae : pafcuntur et arbuta paffim, 

" Et glaucas falices, cafiamque cror.umque rubentem, 

" Et pinguera tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 

" Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus unus.'' 

Milverton. Now, Mifs Lucy, you mufl: 
tranflate. I know you do that with all your 
uncle's favourite bits : and to tell the truth, I 
I have forgotten fome of the words. What is 
tilia ? 

Lucy. You muft not be very critical then, 
if I do tranflate, and aflc for every word to be 
rendered. 
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Now homewards come, borne on the evening breeze. 

With heavy-laden thighs, the younger bees : 

Each in the arbutus has hid his head. 

In yellow willow-bloom, in crocus red. 

And the rich foliage which the lindens fpread ; 

One common labour each companion knows. 

And for the weary fwarm is one repofe. 

Milverton. A little liberal, Lucy, but it 
gives fome of the fenfe of the paflage, I think ; 
and you are a good girl for not making more 
fufs about letting me hear it. I really muft go 
now ; fo good bye. 

And fo I walked homewards, thinking much 
of Dunsford's mild wifdom, and how beautiful 
it is to fee old age gracefully filling its high vo- 
cation of a continually-enlarging fympathy with 
the young, and tolerance for them. As Goethe 
fays, " A man has only to become old to be 
tolerant ; I fee no fault committed," he adds, 
" which I alfo might not have committed." 
But then it is a Goethe who is fpeaking. 
Dunsford has reached to the fame level of to- 
leration by flieer goodaefs of nature. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




LONG, folitary ride enabled me 
to-day to bring to a conclufion a 
chapter which I had been think- 
ing of for fome time. It is diffi- 
cult for a man, unlefs he is a perfetS horfeman, 
to think conneftedly during a ride, which is 
the very reafon why horfe-exercife is fo good 
for the ftudious and the bufy ; but the in- 
fpiriting nature of the exercife may enable the 
rider to overcome fpecial points of difficulty in 
any fubjecl he is thinking over. In truth, a 
fubjeft of any magnitude requires to be thought 
over in all moods of mind ; and that alone is 
one great reafon for maintaining thoughts long 
in mind, before expreffing them in fpeech or 
writing, that they come to be confidered and 
reconfidered under all afpeits, and to be modi- 
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fied by the various fortunes and ftates of teiji- 
perament of the thinker. 

There is all the difference between the 
thoughts of a man who is plodding home- 
wards on his own legs, under an umbrella, and 
thofe of the fame man who, on horfeback, is 
fpringing over the elaftic turf, carelefs whether 
wind or rain drives againft him or not, that 
there was between the after-dinner and the 
next morning councils of the ancient Germans. 

And, indeed, the fubjeift I was thinking of, 
needs to be confidered in all weathers of the 
foul,, for it is very large, and if I could prefent 
to other minds what comes under this fubjedl in 
mine, I ftiould have faid a good deal of all that 
I may have to fay on mofl fubjedls. 

Without more introduftory words, for a 
long introdudlion would be efpecially out of 
place in this cafe, the fiibjedl in queflion is the 
art of coming to an end. 

Almofl all human affairs are tedious. Every- 
thing is too long. Vifits, dinners, concerts, 
plays, fpeeches, pleadings, elTays, fermons, are 
too long. Pleafure and bufinefs labour equally 
under this defeft, or, as I fhould rather fay, 
this fatal fuperabundance. 
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It muft not be fuppofed that tirefomenefs 
belongs to virtue alone. Few people are more 
pedantic and tirefome than the vicious ; and I 
doubt whether if one were thrown on a defert 
ifland, and had only the means of refcuing 
Blair's works and many fidtions of decidedly 
bad tendency, but thought to be amufmg, one 
would not exclaim " Blair for ever," and hurl 
the fidions into their element, the water. 

But let us trace this lengthinefs, not only in 
the refults of men's works, but in their modes 
of operation. 

Which, of all defedts, has been the one moft 
fatal to a good ftyle ? The not knowing when 
to come to an end. Take fome inferior wri- 
ter's works. Difmifs nearly all the adjeftives ; 
when ;he ufes many fubftantives, either in juxta- 
pofltion, or in fome dependence on each other, 
reduce him to one ; do the fame thing with 
the verbs ; finally, omit all the adverbs : and you 
will, perhaps, find out that this writer had fome- 
thing to fay, which you might never have dif- 
covered, if you had not removed the fuperfluous 
words. Indeed, in thinking of the kind of wri- 
ting that is needed, I am reminded of a ftanza 
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in a wild Arab fong, which runs thus. 

Terrible he rode alone. 

With his Yemen fword for aid j 

Ornament it carried none. 
But the notches on the blade.* 

So, in the beft writing, only that is ornament 
which fliows feme fervice done, which has fome 
dint of thought about it. 

Then there is a whole clafs of things which, 
though good in themfelves, are, often, entirely 
Ipoilt by being carried out too far and inoppor- 
tunely. Such are pun£l;ilioufnels, neatnefs, 
order, labour of finifh, and even accuracy. 
The man who does not know how to leave 
off, will make accuracy frivolous and vexatious. 
And fo with all the reft of thefe good things, 
people often perfevere with them fo inaptly 
and fo inopportunely as to contravene, all their 
real merits. Such people put me in mind of 
plants which, belonging to one country and 
having been brought to another, perfift in 
flowering in thofe months in which they, or 

• See Tait's Magazine, July, 1850, for what feems 
to be an admirable tranflation of a moft remarlcable 
poem " of an age earlier than that of Mahomet." 
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their anceftors, were ufed to flower in the old 
country. There is one in a garden near me 
which in February delights to fliow the fame 
gay colours for a day or two here, in thefe 
northern climes, with which it was wont to 
indulge the far-ofF inhabitants of countries near 
the Black Sea. It is in vain that I have re- 
monftrated with this precocious fhrub about its 
fliowing its good qualities at fo inappropriate a 
period ; and in fadl it can make fo good an 
anlwer to any man who thus addrefles it, that, 
perhaps, it is better to fay nothing and pafs by, 
thinking only of our own faults in this refpeft 
— and then, indeed, the Ihrub will not have 
flowered quite in vain, if it has been only for 
a fingle day. 

A fimilar error in not knowing when to 
leave ofF occurs in the exercife of the critical 
faculty, which fome men ufe till they have 
deadened the creative; and, in like manner, 
men cavil and diflTefl: and difpute till that which 
was merely meant as a means of difcovering 
error and bafiling falfe ftatement, becomes the 
only end they care about — the truth for them. 

But a far more important field for this error 
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of fuperabundance, is in the vices of mankind. 
If men had but known when to leave ofF, what 
would have become of ambition, avarice, glut- 
tony, quarrelling, cruelty. Men go on conquer- 
ing for conquering's fake, as they do hoarding for 
hoarding's fake. If it be true that Marlborough 
went on gaining needlefs viftories, wafting un- 
called-for blood and treafure, what a contemp- 
tible thing it is ! I fay, " if" he did fo, for but 
a little inveftigation into hiftory ftiows one how 
grievoufly men have been mifreprefented, and, 
not having looked into the matter, I will not 
take the refponlibility of the accufation on my- 
felf. But the inftance, if juft, is an apt one ; 
and, certainly, there are many fimilar inftances 
in great commanders to bear it out. But what 
a contemptible application of talent it is, that a 
man ihould go on doing fomething very well 
which is not wanted, and fhould make work 
for himfelf that he may fhine or at leaft be 
occupied. It is abfolutely childifh. Such chil- 
dren have great conquerors been. 

It is a grand thing for a man to know when 
he has done his work. How majeftic, for in- 
ftance, is the retirement of Sylla, Diocletian 
and Charles the Fifth. Thefe men may not 
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afFord particularly fpotlefs inftances, but we 
muft make the moft of thofe we have. There 
are very few men who know how to quit any 
great office, or to diveft themfelves of any robe 
of power. 

How much, again, this error of not knowing 
when to leave off", pervades the various pur- 
fuits of men. How it is to be feen in art and 
literature ; how much too in various profeffions 
and various crafts. The end is loft fight of in 
a foolilh exercife of feme facility in dealing with 
the means ; as when a man goes on writing 
for writing's fake, having nothing more to tell 
us ; or when a man who exercifes fome craft 
moderately well for the fake of gain, confines 
himfelf to that craft and is a craftfman nowhere 
elfe, when the gain is no longer needful for 
him. 

But it may be faid, why fpeak of the art of 
leaving oflF : the inftances you have given might 
fometimes be put under the head of not know- 
ing how to begin ; or, at any rate, they might 
more legitimately come under the heads of the 
various evil pafiions and habits to which they 
feem to belong. I do not altogether deny this, 
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but at the fame time I wifli to fhow that there 
is an art of leaving ofF which may be exercifed 
independently, if I may fo exprefs it, of the 
various afFedlions of the mind. 

This art will depend greatly upon a juft ap- 
preciation of form and proportion. Where this 
proportion is wanting in men's thoughts or lives, 
they become one-fided. The mind enters into 
a peculiar flavery, and hardens into a creature 
of mere habits and cuftoms. The comparative 
youthfulnefs of men of genius, which has often 
been noticed, refults from their finer fenfe of 
proportion than that of other men, which pre- 
vents their being enflaved by the things which 
gradually clofe up the avenues of the foul. 
They, on the contrary, hold to Nature till the 
laft, and would partake, in fome meafure, if it 
may be fb, of her univerfaiity. 

I hardly know anything that ferves to give 
us a greater notion of the importance of pro- 
portion than the faft made known to us by 
chymiftry, that but a few elements mingled to- 
gether in different proportions give things of the 
moil different nature (as we fuppofe) and dif- 
ferent efficiency. This faft, after a confidera- 
tion of the infinitely great as appreciated by 
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the telefcope, and the infinitely fmall as divulged 
by the microfcope, is to my mind the moft 
fignificant in phyfics. 

I fear, without more explanation, I fliall 
hardly make myfelf underftood here. I mean 
that this fa£l in chymiftry affords a high idea of 
the importance of proportion ; and the error 
we have been confidering is one that mainly 
arifes from diiproportion. 

For inftance, this want of power to leave off 
often fliows an inadequate perception of the pro- 
portion which all our proceedings here ought to 
bear to time. Everything is a funftion of time, 
as the mathematicians would well exprefs it. 
Then only confider what needfiil demands there 
are on that time : what forms, compliments, 
civilities, offices of friendfliip, rebtionfliip and 
duty, have to be tranfacfted. Confider the in- 
terruptions of life. I have often thought how 
hardly thefe bear upon the beft and moft capa- 
ble of men. Perhaps there are not many more 
than a thoufand perfons in the long roll of men 
who have done anything very great for man- 
kind. Nations fliould have kept guard at their 
doors, as we fancy, that they might work un- 
difturbed j but inftead of that, domeftic mifery. 
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poverty, error and affliflion of all kinds no 
doubt difturbed and diftradted them — not with- 
out its enlightenment, and not perhaps to be 
wholly regretted for their fakes. But has any 
one thing fo mifled them and counterafled their 
abilities fo much as this want of proportion I 
am Ipeaking of, ariling from their ignorance or 
inability to leave oiF, which has limited their 
efforts to one thing, has made the warrior a 
warrior only, incapable of dealing with his 
conquefts, the ftatefman a man of bufinefs and 
devices only, fo that he gains power but cannot 
govern, the man of letters a mafter of phrafes 
only, the man of fo-called fcience a man, like 
the Greek philofophers, who could only talk 
about fcience, flcilfiil in that but nevei: having 
left off that talking to make a fingle experiment. 
But furely there might be a breadth of pur- 
pofe and extent of purfuit without inane ver- 
fatility. As things are, it is not often that you 
find any one who holds his art, accomplifhment, 
funftion, or bufinefs, in an eafy difengaged way^ 
like a true gentleman, fo that he can bear cri- 
ticifm upon his doings in it nobly or indiffer* 
ently, who is other than a kind of pedagogue. 
Much more difficult is it to find a man who 
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fees the work before him in its juft proportions 
and does it, yet does not make out of his work 
an obftacle to his perception of what befides is 
good and needful ; and who keeps the avenues 
of his mind open to influences other than thofe 
which immediately furround him. 

I am afhamed when I think of the want of 
cultivation even in thofe who are reckoned 
moft cultivated people; and not fo much of 
their want of cultivation, as their want of the 
power of continuous cultivation. Few, there- 
fore can endure leifure, or in fafl: can carry 
other burthens than thofe which they have been 
ufed to — like mules accuftomed to carry pan- 
niers or packladdles in mountainous countries, 
which fteer their way when free from their 
burthens juft as if they ftill bore them, allowing 
always the diftance between the rocks and 
themfelves which was neceflary to clear their 
loaded panniers, a mode of proceeding which 
exceedingly alarms and aftoniflies the traveller 
mounted on thefe mules till he underftands the 
reafon of it. Both men and mules are puzzled 
at having fomething new to undertake : and 
indeed the art of leaving ofF judicioufly is but 
the art of beginning fomething elfe which needs 
to be done. 
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But if there is anything in which the beauty 
and the wifdom of knowing when to leave off 
is particularly manifefted, it is in behaviour. 
And how rare is beautiful behaviour, greatly 
by reafon of the want of due proportion in the 
charafters and objects of moft perfons, and 
from their want of fome perception of the 
whole of things. Let any man run over in his 
mind the circle of his friends and acquaintances, 
alfo, if he is a well-read man, of thofe whom 
he has become acquainted with in hiftory or 
biography ; and he will own how few are, or 
have been, perfons of beautiful behaviour, of 
real greatnefs of mind. 

This greatnefs of mind which fliows itfelf 
daily in behaviour, and alfo in condudl when 
you take the whole of a life, may coexift with 
foibles, with ftains, with perverfities, with ig- 
norance, with fhort-comings of any and of 
every kind. But there is one thing which is 
charafberiftic of it, and that is, its freedom 
from limitation. No one purfuit,' end, aim, or 
occupation permanently fullies its perceptions. 
It may be wicked for a time as David, cruel 
for a time as Caefar, even falfe ; but thefe are 
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only paffing forms of mind ; and there is ftill 
room for virtue, piety, felf-reftraint and cle- 
mency. Its intelligence is not a mirror obe- 
dient to private impulfes that reflefts only that 
which its will commands for the time ; but 
gives candidly fome refledlion of all that pafles 
by. Hence, by God's blefling, it will know 
how to leave off; whereas, on the contrary, 
the mind which is hedged in by the circum- 
ftances and ideas of one pailion, or purfuit, is 
painfully limited, be that paffion or purfuit 
what it may. 

Obferve the calmnefs of great men, noting 
by the way that real greatnefs belongs to no 
ftation and no fet of circumftances. This cajm- 
nefs is the caufe of their beautiRil behaviour. 
Vanity, injuftice, intemperance, are all fmall- 
neffes arifing from a blindnefs to proportion in 
the vain, the unjuft, and the intemperate. 
Whereas, no one thing, unlefs it be the love 
of God, has fuch a continuous hold on a great 
mmd as to feem all in all to it. The great know, 
unconfcioufly, more of the real beneficent fe- 
cret of the world : there is occafional repofe of 
foul for them. How can fuch men be fub- 
dued by money, be enclofed by the ideas of a 
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party, or a fci£i:ion, be fo fliut up in a profeflion, 
an art, or a calling, as to fee naught elfe, or to 
believe only in one form of expreffion for what 
is beautiful and good. 

Faffing by a mountain ftream, I once beheld 
an unfortunate trunk of a tree, which, having 
been fhot down the fide of a hill and thus fent 
on, as the cuftom is in thofe countries, down 
the ftream to find its way to the haven, had 
unfortunately come too near a ftrong eddy, 
which caught it up and ever whirled it back 
again. How like the general courfe of man ! 
I thought. Down came the log with apparent 
vigour and intent each time, and it feemed cer- 
tain that it would drive onwards in the courfe 
defigned for it ; but each time it fwirled round 
and was fent back again. Ever and anon it 
came with greater force, defcribed a wider arc, 
and furely now, I thought, it will (hoot down 
on its way : but no, it paufed for a moment, 
felt the influence of its fetal eddy, and then re- 
turned with the like force it had come down 
with. I waited and waited, groups of holiday- 
making people paffed by me, wondering, I dare 
fay, what I flayed there to fee ; but unmindful 
of any of us, it went on performing its circles. 
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I returned in the evening; the poor log was 
ftill there, bufy as ever in not going onwards ; 
and I went upon my journey, feeling very me- 
lancholy for this tree, and thinking there was 
little hope for it. It may even now be at its 
vain gyrations, knowing no reft, and yet mak- 
ing no advance to the feas for which it was 
deftined. 

So let it not be with us : caught up by no 
mean eddies which draw us to the fide of the 
ftream and compel us to revolve in the fame 
narrow circlet of paflion, of prejudice, of party, 
of ambition, of defire ; finding in conftancy no 
limitation, in devotednefs of purfuit no narrow- 
nefs of heart, or thought, or creed ; choofing 
as the highway of our career one which widens 
and deepens ever as we move along it ; let us 
float on to that unmeafured ocean of thought 
and endeavour where the truly great in foul 
(often great becaufe humble, for it is the pride 
of man which keeps him to fmall purpofes and 
prevents his knowing when to leave off" with 
earthly things) where the truly and the fimply 
great fhall find themfelves in kindred waters &l 
far other depth than thofe which they were firft 
launched out upon. 
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After writing down the foregoing thoughts 
upon the art of coming to an end, which had 
been the fubjeft of my morning's ride, I went 
out upon the lawn to refrefh myfelf with the 
evening air. It was very clear : the ftars and 
the moon were in all their fplendour ; and the 
ihadows of the trees lay quietly upon the grafs, 
as if the leaves, for the moft part fo reftlefs, 
were now fleeping on their ftems, like the birds 
upon the branches. 

I had refolved that this reverie, a fitting one 
to conclude with, fliould be the laft of which 
I would give an account. There is fomething 
fad about the end of anything, whether it be 
the building of a palace, the conftruftion of a 
great hiftory, like that of Gibbon, the finifliing 
of a child's baby-houfe, or the conclufion of 
fbme fmall, unpretending work in literature. 
The firft feelings of an author foon pafs by. 
Thofe hopes and thofe fears which quite agitate 
the young pretender to fame, are equally dulled 
by failure or fuccefs. Meanwhile, the refpon- 
fibility of writing does not grow lefs, at leaft in 
any thoughtful mind. With the little know- 
ledge we have on any fubjeft, how we mufter 
audacity to write upon it, I hardly know. 
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Thefe figns, too, that we ufe for communi- 
cating our thoughts, which we call language, 
what a ftrange debris it is of the old languages 
— a refult of the manifold corruptions of childifli 
prattle, of the uncouth talk of foldiers fent into 
conquered provinces, of the vain efforts of rude 
hufbandmen to catch an unfamiliar tongue. 
And, if we went back to the old languages, 
with equal knowledge of their antecedents, we 
fliould probably find that they alfo were lamen- 
table gatherings from forgotten tongues, huts 
out of the ruins of palaces. 

So much for the vehicle in which we convey 
our thoughts, imperfedl enough in themfelves. 

Then, if we turn to the people, the manners, 
the cuftoms and the laws we have to a£i: upon 
with thefe thoughts, there, too, what a mafs of 
confufion is prefented to us, collefted from all 
parts of the earth and from all periods of hif- 
tory. 

As I thought of this, I feemed to fee the 
various races who had occupied this very fpot 
flit by — Briton, Roman, Saxon, Norman, each 
with his laws, manners and cuftoms imprinted 
on his bearing, the wrecks of mighty empires 
fhown in the very accoutrements of each flia- 
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dowy form as it went by. And this mafs of 
ftrangely-mingled materials is the fubftance that 
thefejmperfedi: thoughts exprefled in imperfedl 
language have to aft upon. 

And, then, what fay thefe ftars with their 
all-eloquent filence feeming to reduce all our 
fchemes into nothings, to make our fhort-lived 
perplexities ludicrous, ourfelves and our ways 
like a fong that is not fung ? What a cold 
reply they feem to give to all human works 
and queftionings. 

But, faid I to myfelf, fuch trains of thought 
may eafily be purfued too fer; we muft not 
bring in the immenfities about us and within 
us to crufli our endeavours. Here we are; 
let ftars, or bygone times, or the wrecks of 
nations, or the corruptions of language, fay or 
fhow what they wUl. There is fomething alfo 
to be done by us : we have our little portions 
of the reef of coral yet to build up. If we have 
not time to become wife, we have time enough 
to become refigned. If we have rude and con- 
fufed material to work upon, and uncouth im- 
plements to work with, lefs muft be required 

T 
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from us ; and, as for thefe ftars, the true mean- 
ing to be got from them is in reality an encou- 
raging one. 

Some men have thought that one ftar or 
planet befriended them ; fome, another. This 
man grew joyful when the afcendant ftar of his 
nativity came into conjunftion with Jupiter, 
favourable to his deftinies ; and that man grew 
pale when his planet came into oppofition with 
Saturn, noxious to his horofcope, threatening the 
" Houfe of Life." Nor is aftrology extindi : 
fcience only lends it more meaning, but not a 
private one for kings or potentates. Thefe ftars 
fay fomething very fignificant to all of us : and 
each man has the whole hemifphere of them, if 
he will but look up, to counfel and befriend 
him. In the morning time, they come not 
within ken, when they would too much abforb 
our attention and hinder our neceflary bufmefs, 
but in the evening, they appear to us, to chaften 
over^perfonal thoughts, to put down what is 
exorbitant in earth-bred fancies, and to encou- 
rage thofe endeavours and afpirations which 
meet with no full refponfe from any fingle 
planet, certainly not from the one we are on, 
but which derive their meaning and their end 
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from the vaftnefs and the harmony of the whole 
of God-direfted nature and of life. 

So thinking, I was enabled for a moment to 
fee, or rather to feel, that the threads of our 
poor human affairs, tangled as they feem to be, 
might yet be interwoven harmonioufly with 
the great cords of love and duty that bind the 
univerfe together. And fo I returned to the 
houfe, and faid, Good night, cheerfully to the 
friendly ftars, which did not now feem to op- 
prefs me by their magnitude, or their multitude, 
or their diftance. 
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